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Survey of the World 


President Taft has 
notified Russia of 
the intention of the 
United States to abrogate the treaty of 
1832. This action was taken Decem- 
ber 15; the notice was served thru 
the American Ambassadof and was 
delivered two days later. On De- 
cember 19, after seven hours’ discus- 
sion, the Senate unanimously adopted the 
substitute for the Sulzer (House) reso- 
lution, as reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The only 
point at issue was the wording of the 
resolution, and the vote was 72 to oO. 
Next day the House of Representatives 
concurred in the milder resolution sub- 
stituted for Mr. Sulzer’s, without a dis- 
senting vote. The revised resolution pre- 
sented by Senator Lodge and accepted 
by both Houses of Congress is as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, The treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and Rus- 
sia concluded on the 18th day of December, 
1832, provides in Article XII thereot that ‘it 
shall continue in force until the first day of 
January in the year of our Lora 1839, and if 
one year before that day one of the high con- 
tracting parties shall not have announced tc 
the other by an official notification its inten- 
tion to arrest the operation thereof this treaty 
shall remain obligatory one year beyond that 
day and so on until the expiration of the year 
which shall commence after the date of a 
similar notification,’ and 

“Whereas, On the 17th day of December, 
IQII, the President caused to be delivered 
to the imperial Russian Government by the 
American Ambassador at St. Petersburg an 
official notification on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States announcing inten- 
tion to terminate the operation of this treaty 
upon the expiration of the year commencing 
on the 1st of January, 1912; and 
_ “Whereas, Said treaty is no longer respon- 
sive in various respects to the political prin- 


ciples and commercial needs of the two coun- 
tries, and 


The Russian Treaty 
Abrogated 


“Whereas, The constructions placed thereon 
by the contracting parties differ upon mat- 
ters of fundamental importance and interest 
to each, therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled that the notice just 
given by the President of the United States to 
the Government of the Empire of Russia to 
terminate said treaty ‘in accordance with the 
terms of said treaty is hereby adopted and 
ratified.” 


Mr. Malby (N. Y.), the only Rep- 
resentative who voted on the preceding 
Wednesday against the Sulzer resolu- 
tion, opposed the substitute, holding that 
American Hebrews would not profit 
thereby. More could be accomplished 
by diplomacy. Mr. Berger, the Milwau- 
kee Socialist, held that more would be 
accomplished by terminating the 1887 
treaty of extradition, and introduced a 
joint resolution to that effect. Official 
notice of the abrogation will be given 
January 1, 1912, to take effect Jan- 
uary I, 1913, under the terms of the 
1832 treaty. Whether this means Janu- 
ary 12 is a question of doubt; for the 
Russian calendar is eleven days behind 
our own. From St. Petersburg it is re- 
ported that Russia will yield no conces- 
sions on the passport question, no mem- 
ber of the Russian Cabinet daring to at- 
tempt such action. The American Am- 
bassador to Russia is former Governor 
Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts. If he is 
to negotiate a new treaty his task is a 
difficult one. The hands of the Russian 
Government seem to he tied by statutes 
which cannot be changed without 
legislative action by the Duma and 
the Council of the Empire, as_ in- 
stituted in 1906. The Russian press 
holds that the material losses in- 
volved will be the greater on the 
American side, and there is talk of Rus- 
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sia joining with Japan in excluding 
American goods from Manchuria and 
Northern China, as also of doubling the 
duty on American importations into Rus- 
sia. The pan-German press seizes the 
opportunity for an attack upon President 
Taft’s “shirt-sleeves diplomacy” and the 
parvenu spirit of America. ‘This is the 
tenor of the Pall Mall Gazette’s comment 
in London; but the Times says editori- 
ally: 

“Public opinion has been widely stirred. . . . 

We can see and understand the viewpoint of 
both parties, and we sincerely hope that a 
compromise will be found making the friend- 
ship of Russia and the United States closer 
than ever.” 
— —On December 19 the President sent 
a cable dispatch of congratulation to the 
Czar upon the anniversary of his “name 
day”—in accordance with the Russian 
custom. Next day the Czar replied with 
“cordial thanks” for the President’s 
“congratulations and good wishes.” 


a 


The President, in 
sending his mes- 
sage to the Sénate 
on the Russian treaty, did so in expecta- 
tion that it would be delivered in execu- 
tive session; but, on the motion of Sen- 
ator Cullom, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, it was received in 
open session. In this message the Presi- 
dent reported the text of the instructions 
sent to Ambassador Guild, and requested 
the Senate’s ratification and approval. 
Other Presidential messages were 
sent to Congress last week. That of De- 
cember 20 dealt with tariff reform. Mr. 
Taft characterized the present wool 
schedule as “indefensible”; there is am- 
ple reason for revision downward in ac- 
cord with the protective principle. - He 
points to the fact that the report of the 
Tariff Board (without which he was un- 
willing to see revision undertaken, last 
August) unanimously holds that practi- 
cally ali items in the notorious “Schedule 
K” are taxed at a rate of duty higher 
than that which represents the difference 
of cost of production here and abroad. 
The President does not attempt to 
recommend definite rates. However, he 
urges, not reduction alone, but a radical 
change in the method of assessing duties 
on raw wool: 


Presidential Messages 
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“The present method—by a specific rate on 
the grease pound (i. e¢., unscoured) operates 
to exclude wools of high shrinkage in scour- 
ing, but fine quality . . . and thereby lessens 
the range of wools available to the domestic 
manufacturer. . . . Such wools if: imported 
might be used to displace the cheap substi- 
tutes now in use.” 

The ad valorem duty is “open to grave 
difficulties from the point of view of 
administration and revenue,” says the 
Tariff Board, and the new method of 
assessment recommended is—to quote 
President Taft— 

“a specific duty on grease wool in terms of its 
scoured contents.” 

At the last session Senator La Follette’s 
recommendation was a 40 per cent. ad 
valorem duty on the raw product.—— 
The report of the Tariff Board extends 
to several volumes; it was presented to 
Congress in typewritten form. Of the 
report drawn up by the board, as chair- 
man of which served President Hadley, 
of Yale, Mr. Taft says: 

“No legislative body has ever had presented 

to it a more complete and exhaustive report 
than this on so difficult and complicated a 
subject. . . . It is a monument to the thoro- 
ness, industry, impartiality of the men en- 
gaged in its making. .. . The findings of fact 
by the board show ample reason tor revision 
downward. . . . 1 recommend that such re- 
vision be proceeded with at once.” 
The comment was made at Wash- 
ington that the wool revision message 
had been greeted with a closer approach 
to unanimity in the Republican party 
than any prior act or recommendation of 
the President. The Democrats have, in 
advance, shown evidences of intending to 
ignore the findings of the Tariff Board, 
working out a revision of their own 
along the lines of last summer’s Under- 
wood bill. Mr. Underwood said of the 
President’s message and of the wool 
duties : 

“T have no doubt that the committee .. . 
will place an ad valorem duty on raw wool 
instead of a specific duty. ... There is one 
satisfaction that the Democratic members of 
Congress find in the President’s message. He 
clearly justifies our course in. passing the wool 
bill which he vetoed at the last session.” 
Senator La Follette stood for a 40 per 
cent. ad valorem duty last summer; Mr. 
Underwood for a 20 per cent. The com- 
promise was fixed at 29 per cent.——A 
statement of Senator Warren, of Wyo- 
ming (Rep.), says that there will be no 
opposition to the Taft recommendations 
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from the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, he himself being one of the larg- 
est American wool growers. A state- 
ment by the secretary of the organization 
is to the contrary effect. It is said that 
if Mr. Taft does not like the tariff revi- 
sion offered in the Democratic bill which 
will come out of Mr. Underwood’s com- 
mittee he will veto it, as-he did that of 
last summer. In a special message 
sent to Congress December 2, the Presi- 
dent approves the main features of the 
report of the National Monetary Com- 
mission, of which former Senator Al- 
drich is chairman. Its main features 
have been approved by the practical and 
professional opinion of the country, says 
Mr. Taft. He pleads for 
“as prompt action on the report as the con- 
venience of the Congress can permit.” 
The President comments in this message 
upon the satisfactory fiscal condition of 
the Government; renews his recommen- 
dation of legislation fixing tolls and the 
government of the Canal Zone; urges a 
more systematic method of appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River and its large tributaries; 
urges legislation to prevent delay and 
unnecessary expense in litigation in the 
Federal courts ; calls for the creation of a 
rural parcels post for parcels of not more 
than eleven pounds (with a view to ex- 
tension into a general parcels post sys- 
tem), and urges that all local officers, 
such as collectors of internal revenue, 
customs officers, postmasters, immigra- 
tion commissioners and marshals, be 
transferred to the classified service and 
taken out of politics. Such a change 
would, he says, remove the power of the 





Government to use patronage for polit- - 


ical purposes, and tend toward greater 
economy and efficiency. He hopes that 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission will 

“Suggest legislation which will enable us 
to put in the place of the presem wasteful 
and sometimes unjust system of employers’ 
liability a plan of compensation which will 
afford some certain and definite relief to all 
employees who are injured in the course of 
their employment in these industries, subject 
to the regulating power of Congress.” 
Of postal savings banks Mr. Taft says 
that deposits have kept pace with the 
extension of the system; and depositors 
number about 150,000, representing forty 
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nations——The President would have 
the United States construct two battle- 
ships a year till the Panama Canal is 
completed in July, 1913, eighteen months 
before the time promised by the engi- 
neers; and until in our first and reserve 
lines we have forty available vessels of 
proper armament and size. He favors 
an immediate increase of 2,000 men in 
the enlisted strength of the navy, and the 
abolition of the smaller navy yards. 


& 


There is evidence 
tending to show that 
La Follette leaders are 
dissatisfied with the outlook. They view 
the growth of the Roosevelt boom in the 
West with alarm; and it has even been 
suggested that if Colonel Roosevelt does 
not work for the nomination when the 
time comes his delegates may go over to 
Mr. Taft. A petition has been filed in 
Nebraska that the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt be placed upon the official bal- 
lot to be voted for at the Presidential 
preference primaries in that State. 
North Dakota and Oregon, also, have 
Presidential preference primary laws; 
and the former State, with the primary 
elections booked for March, is said to 
favor Colonel Roosevelt. Oregon Re- 
publicans seem to be strong for the Wis- 
consin candidate; but the attitude of 
Senator Bourne, who advocated Roose- 
velt’s renomination in 1908, is not yet 
known. Senator La Follette’s publicity 
department at Washington (the Pro- 
gressive News Bureau) is none the less 
active. With President Taft renominat- 
ed, its estimates show, Michigan, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah and Vermont are the only States 
which could be counted upon to go Re- 
publican in 1912. From Arizona comes 
news that that State’s delegation to the 
Republican convention will oppose Mr. 
Taft. Arizona went overwhelmingly 
Democratic at the first State election, 
held December 12. Mr. Taft’s unpopu- 
larity in Arizona is due in part to his 
veto of the Statehood bill, which would 
have ratified the Constitutional clause 
providing for the recall of judges. 
John D. Fackler, secretary of the Ohio 
Progressive Republican League and 
leader of the La Follette movement in 
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his State, has issued a statement de- 
nouncing the chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, W. F. Brown, for his 
efforts to prevent the indorsement of La 
Follette. Chairman Brown has come 
out for Roosevelt, and this declaration is 
termed “the kiss of Judas.” Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, has said: 

“IT am heartily in favor of the renomination 
of President Taft. He is a much misunder- 


stood man.” 
& 


West Indies and A" incipient revolu- 
Central America tion in Santo Domingo 

has been easily sup- 
pressed. 
followers landed on the east coast on 
the 20th. They were routed in battle. 
Morales and General Jiminez were cap- 
tured. They are now in prison at the 
capital, with many friends of General 
Horatio Vasquez and Sefior Velasquez, 
recently Minister of Finance. At Ma- 
coris, General Torribio was forced to 
surrender. There are 114 Syrian 
merchants in Hayti, and twelve of them 
are American citizens. Their licenses 
were revoked last week by the Goyern- 
ment. They are allowed six months in 
which to settle their affairs, and it is ex- 
pected that at the end of that time they 
will be expelled. Haytian merchants re- 
joice over the Government’s action. 
Syrian merchants in New York have 
sent a protest to the State Department 
at Washington. Plans have been 
completed for the establishment in Nica- 
ragua of an American bank, to be called 
the National Bank of Nicaragua, by J. 
& W. Seligman & Co. and Brown Broth- 
ers & Co., of New York, the bankers, 
who have made a temporary loan of 
$1,500,000, and from whom the pro- 
posed loan of $15,000,000 will be pro- 
cured, if the convention pending at 
Washington be ratified. This. bank, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, will use this 
loan in refunding the foreign debt and 
improving the currency. A part of the 
money will be expended in constructing 
a transcontinental railroad. Colonel 
Ham, formerly surveyor of the port of 
Manila, is the agent whose nomination 
by the bankers is approved by our Gov- 
ernment and who will supervise the col- 
lection of the customs revenue which is 
security for the loan. He is now in Nica- 
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ragua.——There have been street riots 
in Panama between the supporters of 
President Arosemena and the friends of 
Dr. Porras, rival candidates for the 
Presidency. In one of them the Minis- 
ter of Justice was hurt. The Governor 
of the city and the Chief of Police have 
since been removed from office——The’ 
Cuban Veterans are not satisfied with 
the action of President Gomez, who, 
having signed the bill suspending the 
civil service law, has proposed to sub- 
mit to a commission complaints about 
office holders who opposed the revolu- 
tionists. The veterans say that the two 
places in the commission reserved for 
them will not be filled. Legislation at 
Washington has prevented the sale of 
any part of the wreck of the “Maine” 
for exhibition. That part which can be 
floated will be towed out of the harbor 
and buried at sea, with appropriate cere- 
monies. In the Philippines, the Mo- 
ros who refused to give up their arms 
have taken a fortified position at the top 
of the volcanic mountain Bud Dajo, 
where a memorable battle took place five 
years ago, and another battle there is ex- 
pected, 
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General Bernardo Reyes 
surrendered to General 
Trevino, commander of 
the Federal army in northern Mexico, 
at Linares, thirty miles from Monterey, 
on the morning of the 25th. To Presi- 
dent Madero he sent the following tele- 
gram: “I called on. the people, I called 
on the army. They did not respond, and 
so I must give up. I place myself at 
your disposition.” Madero gave orders 
that every consideration should be shown 
to him. A plot for the assassination 
of Madero was discovered and frus- 
trated at the beginning of last week, 
when General Hurtado and General 
Aguilar, of the army, with several others, 
were arrested at the capital. Hurtado 
has since confessed his guilt. Madero 
was to have been shot, on the following 
day, from the balcony of a-hotel as he 
was riding to Chapultepec. Afterward 
there was to_have been an attack upon 
the palace, with an attempt to kill mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. All this was to 
have been done in the interest of Gen- 
eral Reyes. It is reported that $125,000, 
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General Reyes 
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a fund sent from Paris, has been de- 
posited in New York and is to be the 
reward of any one who shall kill Ma- 
dero; also that certain men who intend 
to earn the money are being watched by 
agents of our Government. Reyes was 
unable to assemble any considerable 
number of followers near the border. 
Accompanied by eight men, he fled from 
a ranch in Nuevo Leon at the end of last 
week, and was pursued by Federal 
soldiers, who hoped to capture him be- 
fore he reached the coast. Reyes’s son, 
now in El Paso, said last week that his 
father would be President in three 
months. It is said that peace has been 
retsored in Oaxaca. Zapata’s bandit 
army was whipped twice last week. 
There is much unrest and discontent in 
Mexico, but nearly all.the recent vio- 
lence has been due to bandits. <A party 
of these a few days ago murdered Frank 
Gillette, an American coffee planter, in 
Tepic, and robbed his ranch of $40,000. 
Madero has decided to ask the perma- 
nent committee of Congress for a sus- 
pension of the Constitutional guarantees 
in Yucatan, Morelos, Puebla, Nuevo 
Leon, Tamaulipas and two or three other 
States, where he intends to use the iron 
hand. Candido Procel, the Reyist leader 
in Guanajuato, has been summarily exe- 
cuted. Two or three newspapers at the 
capital are striving to excite the people 
against the United States, asserting that 
our Government plans an invasion. 


& 


On December 21 the Rus- 
sian Government presented 
Persia. with a further and 
more peremptory ultimatum, demanding 
the immediate dismissal of W. Morgan 
Shuster, the American Treasurer-Gen- 
eral, within twenty-four hours, under 
threat that the troops now at Kasvin 
would advance to the capital. The Per- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs ap- 
peared before the Mejliss and pleaded 
with the representatives to yield to Rus- 
sian pressure. The situation of the 
country, he said, was hopeless. The ex- 
Shah, Mohammed Ali, was advancing 
on the one hand and Salan-ed-Dowleh, 
his brother, on the other, and Russia was 
inexorable. The regent, Nasir-el-Mulk, 
announced that he would resign unless 


Shuster 
Dismissed 
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the Mejliss gave way. After a heated 
discussion, lasting from 8 o’clock to mid- 
night, it was voted by 39 to I9 to appoint 
a commission of five deputies with 
plenary powers to come to terms with 
Russia. All of the demands of the Rus- 
sian notes are conceded, but at the inter- 
cession of Great Britain the word “con- 
sent,” in the stipulation that no foreign 
advisers shall hereafter be appointed 
without the consent of the two Powers, 
has been changed to terms less offensive 
to Persian dignity. In order to prevent 
disorders the Persian Government has 
forbidden the holding of political meet- 
ings without official authorization. The 
Russians at Enzeli and Resht, on the 
Caspian, have been attacked by the Per- 
sians of the neighborhood and several 
sharp conflicts have occurred. To the 
west of the Caspian, near the Trans- 
caucasian frontier, the fighting has been 
more serious. A Russian garrison of 
200 men has for several years been sta- 
tioned three miles from Tabriz, and 
these are now having difficulty in guard- 
ing the consulate, bank and public build- 
ings of that city against the Persian con- 
stitutionalists, who are infuriated at the 
invasion of their country. The Russian 
Government is apparently determined to 
inflict summary punishment on the Per- 
sians who have resisted the _ inva- 
sion and even after the surrender 
at Teheran the Cossacks at Tabriz 
swept thru the city, killing men, 
women and children to the number 
of 500. Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, 
former Viceroy of India, exprest very 
plainly in the House of Lords his dissat- 
isfaction with the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1907 and the way it is working 
in Persia. The British sphere of influ- 
ence was, he said, a small triangle of ter- 
ritory in the southeast corner, adjacent 
to the Indian frontier, selected solely for 
strategical reasons, deficient in commer- 
cial importance, possessed of only one 
considerable city and of only one trade 
route. The great bulk of the country 





‘containing a large population and all its 


trade was within the Russian sphere. 
Economic partition, which was the only 
thing contemplated in the agreement, 
was now leading to administrative parti- 
tion, and this, he thought, would inevita- 
bly be followed by pelitical partition and 
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this by geographical partition. 
whole policy of buffer states was being 
done away with and the strategical fron- 
tier brought into the heart of Persia, 
where it can only be defended at the cost 
of a great burden on Indian finances and 
an addition to the Indian army.  Vis- 
count Morley, in replying in hehalf of 
the Government, stated that Russia has 
given positive assurances that the mili- 
tary occupation was but temporary and 
there would be no vioiation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia. The 
Russian Government, he said, would not 
support the ex-Shah in an attempt to re- 
gain his throne, and the British Govern- 
ment would never recognize him. 
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There are” now 
about 80,000 
Italian ‘troops 
in Africa; and they are extending their 
lines and beginning to send expeditions 
into the interior. The environs of Trip- 
oli have been cleared of the enemy as far 
as Ain-Zara and Tajura, 10 or 15 miles 
to the eastward. Here abundant evi- 
dence was found of horrible atrocities 
committed by the Turks and Arabs on 
living and dead. Italian prisoners were 
crucified or tortured by breaking their 
bones, cutting off their limbs, or pluck- 
irig out their eyes. Some of the ber- 
saglieri had been buried alive by being 
put into a well and the top walled in. 
The Red Cross hospital at Henni had 
been left outside the lines on October 23, 
when the Italians retreated on account of 
the Arab revolt in their rear, and the 
Turks tortured and slaughtered the 
wounded and the attendant doctors and 
nurses. These charges of inhuman cru- 
elty are proved by the affidavits of the 
Red Cross physicians, who examined and 
photographed over 300 bodies of mur- 
dered and mutilated Italians at Henni. 
The Italian Government will bring this 
evidence before the Hague tribunal and 
denounce Turkey as outside the pale of 
civilization. The Turks and Arabs 
continue to make desperate attacks upon 
the coast towns, but the Italians have no 
difficulty in repelling them, tho often 
with considerable losses on both sides. 

It is reported that Germany and 


The Turco-Italian War 
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other Powers are endeavoring to per- 
suade Turkey to submit to the inevitable, 
and that the war is likely soon to be 
brought to a close. Italy is willing to 
assume the Tripolitan share of the Otto- 
man national debt, and to pay for the 
public buildings and other property, but 
insists upon the absolute cession of Trip- 
oli and Cyrenaica, which the Porte is de- 
termined never to grant. The Turkish 
Minister of War has asked the Chamber 
of Deputies for an extraordinary credit 
of $2,500,000 to carry on the war. Mace- 
donia is in gréat disorder. Many Greeks 
have been murdered and the Christians 
are Organizing for resistance and retalia- 
tion. The Italian Government has ap- 
propriated altogether $90,000,000 for the 
expenses of the war to the close of 1911. 
British troops have been sent to 
occupy the port of Sollum, on the Tri- 
politan-Egyptian frontier. This has long 
been claimed by Great Britain to belong 
to Egypt, but has been hitherto held by 
the Turks. Now it appears that Turkey 
has consented to its occupation by the 
British, at least until the close of the war, 
to prevent its annexation by Italy. The 
bay of Sollum affords fine anchorage, 
and as the only port between Alexandria 
and Tobruk it has great possibilities as a 
naval base. Meanwhile France. has 
asserted her claim to the oasis of Djanet, 
in the hinterland of Tripoli, and has 
occupied the oasis. The Italian cruis- 
er “Puglia” stopped the British steamer 
“Menzaleh” in the Red Sea and took 
from her all the Turkish packages and 
goods, and $150,000 consigned to Turk- 
ish banks. 











re) 
The Chinese he conference at Shang- 
, hai between the imperial- 
Rebellion 


ists and revolutionists has 
apparently made no progress toward 
agreement during the week and the out- 
look for peace is poor. Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang and his five colleagues are deter- 
mined upon a republic, and Tang Shao- 
yi, representing the Peking Government, 
has apparently been convinced that it is 
hopeless to support the Manchu dynasty 
longer and to have urged that view upon 
Premier Yuan Shi-kai, but the Premier 
refuses to give up his plan for a limited 
monarchy. Great Britain and Japan are 
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supposed to be supporting him in this 
determination because both these Powers 
fear the influence of a Chinese republic. 
It would certainly encourage the nation- 
alistic aspirations of India, and it is 
doubtful whether a republic could hold 
the outlying dependencies of China, and, 
if not, Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan 
might easily fall into Russian hands. 
Premier Yuan is out of money and can- 
not borrow any because the four Pow- 
ers who have a monopoly of Chinese 
loans, Great Britain, United States, Ger- 
many and France, are afraid to furnish 
funds to the Peking Government 
since the revolutionists have declared 
their determination to repudiate any 
such loans if they come into power. 
Any such open demonstration of sym- 
pathy with the reigning dynasty would 
be likely to lead to a general boycott of 
foreign goods in the southern provinces 
and perhaps to massacres of the foreign- 
ers. The six Powers, Great Britain, 
United States; Germany, France, Russia 
and Japan, united in handing :dentical 
notes to the leaders of the opposing fac- 
tion at the Shanghai conference, Tang 
Shao-yi and Wu Ting-fang urging a 
speedy agreement. The United States is 
said to have taken the initiative in this 
joint movement, the effect of which was, 
in spite of the assertion of strict neutral- 
ity, to strengthen the monarchical and 
weaken the republican cause. 

& 

The announcement of 
the Emperor of India 
at the Durbar that the 
capital of India was to be removed from 
Calcutta to Delhi took the world by sur- 
prise, for nobody outside of a very few 
members of the Indian and Home gov- 
ernments had any suspicion that such a 
movement was contemplated. The rea- 
sons for the change are given at length 
in the London Times of December 13, in 
the form of a letter dated August 25, 
from Lord Hardinge, Governor-General 
of India, and his Council, to Lord Crewe, 
Secretary of State for India, and the re- 
ply of the latter, dated November 1. It 
is pointed out that Delhi is more central- 
ly situated than Calcutta and has a better 
climate. The Government could stay in 
Delhi from October 1 to May 1, and the 
annual migration to Simla could be re- 


The New Capital 
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duced in volume, would take up less time 
and would be far less costly. For senti- 
mental and traditional reasons also Delhi 
is the logical capital, for it is as rich in 
historic associations as Rome or Constan- 
tinople. On the plains of Delhi occurred 
the struggles which form the theme of 
the great Hindu epic, the Mahabarata, 
and the Mohammedans also are attached 
to it as the seat of their last Mogul ‘em- 
pire. While the capital remains at Cal- 
cutta the administration wil! be inev- 
itably under the influence of Bengal po- 
litical and commercial interests, while its 
removal will give an opportunity for a 
development of self-government. This 
is such an important declaration, coming 
from the Indian Government, that the 
passage should be quoted: 


“Tt is certain that, in the course of time, the 
just demands of Indians for a larger share in 
the government of the country will have to be 
satisfied, and the question will be how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without 
impairing the supreme authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council. The only possible 
solution of the difficulty would appear to be 
gradually to give the Provinces a larger meas- 
ure of self-government, until at last India 
would consist of a number of administrations, 
autonomous in all provincial affairs, with the 
Government of India above tnem all, and pos- 
sessing power to interfere in cases of misgov- 
ernment, but ordinarily restricting their func- 
tions to matters of Imperial concern. In 
order that this consummation may be attained, 
it is essential that the Supreme Government 
should not be associated with any Provincial 
Government. The removal of the Govern- 
ment of India from Calcutta, is, therefore, a 
measure which will, in our opinion, materially 
facilitate the growth of local self-government 
on sound and safe lines. It is generally rec- 
ognized that the capital of a great central 
Government should be separate and indepen- 
dent, and effect has heen given to this princi- 
ple in the United States, Canada, and Aus- 


- tralia.” 


One of the chief advantages of the 
change will be the reuniting of Bengal, 
and the letter of Lord Hardinge admits 
with remarkable frankness that the re- 
sentment of the Bengalis on account of 
the partition of the Province by the 
former administration is “as strong as 
ever, tho somewhat less vocal,” and that 
the bitterness of feeling engendered by it 
“is very widespread and unyielding.” 
Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, just 
west of Bengal, are to be brought under 
a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, and a 
Chief Commissioner appointed for the 
Province of Assam, east of Bengal. 

















The New Cardinals and the Next Pope 


BY RICHARD SCHEIL 


fifth consistory, in which he cre- 

ated Cardinals. In his first, he 
named two; in the second, four; in the 
third and fourth, held in 1907, eleven. 
Now he has just put the red hat on 
eighteen, the largest number at one con- 
sistory since Leo X, about four hundred 
years ago, named thirty. Moreover, 
Pius X departed from all precedents in 
not announcing to the favored ones their 
coming elevation. They received the ap- 
pointment itself. Secrecy was thus 
secured, while opposition from govern- 
ments and Curial enemies was shut out. 
The new way made easy sailing. Of 
the eighteen, but one-third are Italians 
and two-thirds forestieri. The former, 
however, are still in a majority ; 34 Ital- 
ians to 29 foreigners. Of those named, 
Cardinal Bourne, of Westminster, is the 
youngest at fifty years, with O’Connell, 
of Boston, next, aged fifty-one. The 
oldest is Cardinal Cabriéres, of Mont- 
pellier, aged eighty-one. The conferring 
of the red hat on this aged bishop is an- 
other blow for Duchesne. The two were 
rivals for the vacant seat of Cardinal 
Perraud among the forty Immortals. 
Cabriéres was Rome’s choice, seconded 
by the Royalists and Clericals of France. 
Duchesne, however, won, but now gets a 
further setback, following hard and fast 
upon the ban pronounced against his 
history of the ancient Church from the 
seminaries of Italy. The aged Cardinal 
has been Bishop of Montpellier since 
1873—a very unusual tenure in France. 
He was never promoted because he was 
a staunch royalist and made no secret of 
it. 

A purely diplomatic elevation is that 
of Belmonte, a Neapolitan noble, whom, 
while Nuncio at Vienna, the Emperor of 
Austria chased from the country. Be- 
cause the Hapsburgs met the King of 
Italy—the robber of the temporal power 
—at Vienna, many years ago, Leo XIII 
and Rampolla stirred up serious troubles 
for the Government in Hungary, which 
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Belmonte fostered, with the result that 
he became a persona non grata. He qui- 
etly retired to Naples, knowing full well 
that in due time the red hat would reach 
him. The most unusual appointment is 
that of Van Rossum, who is the first 
Dutch Cardinal since the solitary Dutch 
Pope, Adrian VI (1522-1523) named 
Von Eckevoort, also a Hollander. Van 
Rossum, however, lives in Rome and is a 
Redemptorist. He is a member of the 
Commission for Codifying Canon Law. 
To even up with this son of Alphonso 
Liguori, a Jesuit received the red hat, 
viz., Billot. We are familiar with his 
name, for he was the principal author of 
the encyclical on modernism. So well 
up were he and his associates in the 
writings of Loisy that on excerpting 
fifty odd propositions as worthy of cen- 
sure from the French scholar’s works; 
they did not cite even one passage cor- 
rectly. Some years ago Billot boasted 
that he had taught theoiogy at the Gre- 
gorian University for twenty years, and 
his students did not even know there 
was a biblical question. His father was 
a custom house officer, and if Billot had 
been born since 1870 he would have been 
German, as his birthplace was in Upper 
Alsace, near Mulhouse. As a seminarian 
he was in three different seminaries— 
Blois, Bordeaux, Angers. Afterward he 
became a Jesuit. Various names are in 
use among the clergy to designate the 
student who gyrates from one seminary 
to another: tramp, vagus, vagabundus, 
rambler. The new Cardinal is the author 
of several theological works. In that on 
the sacraments of the Church, he ex- 
plains their innate efficacy—ex opere 
operato—in such a naive way as practi- 
cally to nullify it. The closest comparison 
to his teaching of this innate operation 
is the effect of a fine opera on a listener 
or of a glorious sunset on a beholder. 
Just as a magnificent burst of song and 
music, or the lessening shadows of the 
crimson-hued king of day, enraptures 
him who listens or sees, so the sacra- 
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ments affect the soul. 
result. 

With the accession of these two, 
Dutchman and Frenchman, there are 
now in the Sacred College a Redemp- 
torist, a Jesuit, a Carmelite (Gotti), two 
Franciscans (Netto, former Patriarch of 
L’sbon, and Garcia, Primate of Spain), 
one Capuchin (Vives y Tuto), one 
Augustinian (Martinelli, formerly Dele- 
gate Apostolic at Washington), one 
Benedictine (Abbot Vaszary, Primate of 
Hungary). All these men have the vow 
of poverty, but also the palaces and rev- 
enues of Cardinals. There is no Domin- 
ican. In all courtesy, Lepidi, who has 
been for many years Master of the 
Sacred Palace and hence Papal Censor, 
should have received the red hat, as his 
office has from time immemorial enjoyed 
that favor. He has been passed over 
five times. The Black Friars are come 
on evil days. The Jesuits are on top. 

No doubt the most extraordinary of 
all the creations is that of Lugari, 
assessor of the Inquisition. He entered 
the Curia as a layman and was not or- 
dained priest till 1896, when he was fifty 


Quite a transient 
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THE THREE AMERICAN CARDINALS 


Cardinal Farley, Archibshop of New York, sits at the left; Cardinal Diomede de Falconio, an Italian by birth, 
but an American citizen and Apostolic Delegate to the United States since 1902, in the center; on the 


right, Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston. 


Cardinals in their new robes. 
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years old. Rather unusual for an old 
Curialist to take on himself celibacy. 
The new Cardinal is a canonist and has 
dabbled in archeology to such a degree 
that he is able to defend and uphold all 
the pious Roman traditions, the French 
and American archeological schools to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Such an- 
other Curialist is the new Cardinal Pom- 
pili, who has always enjoyed a post in 
Curia. He was Secretary of the Con- 
gregation of the Council and is a mem- 
ber of the Commission for Codifying 
Canon Law. 

Many were named Cardinals as it 
were by inheritance; for example, the 
Nuncio, the primates of Spain, Hungary, 
Austria. Among these may be included 
Cardinal Amette, of Paris. For the 
great metropolis has not been without a 
Cardinal since Napoleon’s time but 
once, namely, in the time of Arch- 
bishop Darboy, who spoke and wrote 
against papal infallibility. He was shot 
by the Commune in 1870, a victim of 
Jesuit hate, as is stated in the memoirs 
of Prince Hohenlohe; Ambassador of 
Germany to France and brother of Car- 





This is the first photograph to be taken of the three 
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dinal Hohenlohe. Westminster is the 
same. The four primates of England— 
Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan, and now 
Bourne—received the red hat. This last 
has the unpleasant notoriety of having 
been sued for the loss of a large sum 
entrusted to him, when Bishop of South- 
wark. The sentence went against him 
as careless and wasteful of the fund, but 
not as dishonest. 

To the Sacred College the recent con- 
sistory added six Italians, four French- 
men, two Austrians, two Amer.cans, two 
Spaniards, an Englishman, and lastly, a 
Dutchman. Among them is found nei- 
ther German, nor Belgian, nor Bavarian, 
With a Catholic population not far, if 
anything, behind that of the United 
States, Germany has less than twenty 
bishops, while there are over one hun- 
dred among us. The German dioceses 
come down from medieval times. The 
great cities of the Fatherland have no 
bishops. Neither Berlin, nor Hamburg, 


nor Hanover, nor Dresden, nor Leipsic, 
has a mitred head. Today the youthful 
hierarchy of the United States boasts of 


three Cardinals, whereas the hoary- 
headed sees of Germany have but two. 
And yet Kaiser Wilhelm could have as 
many Cardinals as France and as many 
bishops as the United States, and per- 
haps more of both. But he does not 
want them. It is Wilhelmstrasse which 
keeps one Cardinal in East Germany and 
a second in West, together with a hand- 
ful of bishops. It is easier to handle 
them, and furthermore they are chiefly 
along the Rhine, in Catholic sections. 
Belgium has just one Cardinal, Mercier, 
of Mechlin, to whose forgetfulness of 
his own mentality which he showed in 
attacking Tyrrell in a pastoral letter we 
owe the most readable of the latter’s 
books, that on modernism. Bavaria has 
never had a Cardinal at Munich. Hohen- 
lohe was a Bavarian, but he lived in 
Curia in Rome. The reigning family— 
the Wittelbachs—are poor and have no 
wish to be saddled with the burden of a 
Roman purple. Of course, Rome still 
feels the blow which Déllinger and the 
Old Catholic movement gave it, and may 
not wish to put a red hat on the banks 
of the Iser. Today, moreover, socialism 
and anti-clericalism are waxing strong. 
The struggle over the schools is now on. 
The time seems not far distant when the 
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Nuncio at Munich may get his passports, 
It would not do to send a red hat amid 
such danger. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
familiar with the orthodox views of the 
two American Cardinals, or three, in 
cluding Falconio, who was at one time 
president of St. Bonaventure’s College, 
at Alleghany, N. Y. It was as gall and 
wormwood to the hierarchy of the United 
States to have Alleghany’s head set over 
them as Delegate Apostolic. It has been 
only -with the younger generation of 
bishops that the naturalized Italian cut a 
figure. 

An incident of last July, in which 
Cardinal Farley was a central figure, 
may have been a causa movens, if not 
efficiens, why he received the red hat. 
When in Rome during that month he 
presented to Pius X the house at Sini- 
gaglia in which was born Pius IX, an 
offering looking forward to his beatifica- 
tion. It was in this same house that 
Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy~of Italy 
and stepson of Napoleon, lived when the 
future Pope sought to join his guards 
during the four years of lay life. 

Of Cardinal O’Connell it is worthy of 
note that he is thoroly up in music. He 
has polished ways and_ cultivates Bos- 
ton’s select citcles. Many times have-we 
heard citizens of “the Hub” describe him 
as “charming,” “broad-minded” and 
such like. They are outsiders. Seldom 
was a bishop more hated by his own 
clergy than is this same Cardinal. He 
was named archbishop against the pro- 
test of the clergy of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, whom he now rules with a rod of 
iron. But as they are chiefly. Irish, he 
wields it over a race historically monar- 
chical and fond of being in leading 
strings. A strange whirligig is it that 
the prelate who, according to a current 
story, offered a nosegay of flowers to 
Dal Val’s mother, the wife of the Span- 
ish Ambassador to the Vatican, in sym- 
pathy for the Spanish defeat at Manila, 
should now be a Cardinal, while the 
greatest of all American churchmen 
should be left on the banks of the 
Mississippi to mingle his sighs with the 
laughing waters of St. Anthony's Falls. 
No bishop did more for his Church than 
John Ireland: Irish colonization, Cath- 
olic University, Delegation Apostolic at 
Washington, death of Cahenslyism, com- 
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mission (first) of the United States to 
the Vatican, with Taft at its head, in re 
the friars’ lands in the Philippines. IRg- 
noring these services and many more, 
including total abstinence, and mindful 
- perhaps of the Roosevelt-Storer rumpus, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State shelves 
the veteran like a blunted tool. John 
Ireland sought the red hat by means of 
political friends, who in no small meas- 
ure are responsible for his missing it. 
‘Petrified in his old courses,” as Balfour 
puts it, Ireland may not have known 
how to veer around. 

Turn we now to the coming Pope. 
At the present moment there are sixty- 
four Cardinals and six vacancies; with 
the eighteen just elevated there are to 
the credit of Pius X thirty-five, except- 
ing the few who died. In other words, 
about one-half of the Sacred College are 
creatures of Cardinal Dal Val. Of 
course, he includes Vives y Tuto and De 
Lai. Of this Curial sacrament, De Lai 
is the invisible grace, whose outward 
form is the friar Vives y Tuto. Dal Val 
is the minister, without whose action 
there would be no result. At present his 
chief competitor is Cardinal Maffi, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa. Both are young, Dal 
Val forty-six and Maffi fifty-three. The 
former holds the reins, as did Rampolla 
under Leo XIII. But he is Curial and 
hence has many enemies. The old Car- 
dinals look askance at their young con- 
frére. On his part Maffi is non-Curial, 
as was Sarto when elected. Again, his 
Italian blood is a strong asset. There 
has been no Pope save an Italian since 
the Dutchman Adrian VI _ (1523). 
Against Dal Val stands the record of the 


last Spanish Pope, Alexander VI, the © 


infamous Borgia (1492-1503). Yet an- 
other consistory, which is not at all im- 
probable, would help on his chances. 

A precautionary measure on the part 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State is the 
new Oath, administered for the first time 
to the last batch of Cardinals, who swore 
not to recognize the “veto” on the papal 
election of any civil power. That oath 
will be binding as long as Pius X lives. 
But in the future conclave, astute canon- 
ists will soon make shreds of it. Nor 
again, would any man be chosen Pope 
if Austria or Spain “vetoed” h’‘s election. 
Austria or Spain is worth much more 
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than Dal Val, or Maffi, or any other 
Cardinal. Nor again, if France should 
object, altho she has forfeited her 
“veto,” would the rejected Cardinal be 
chosen; for today, thanks to the entente 
cordiale, France spells England also. 

What about Rampolla? His worst 
enemy now is his poor health. As he is 
old and feeble, he would prove a good 
compromise between Dal Val and Mafh. 
He would last as Pope but for a few 
years. The latter two may each be 
strong enough to keep out the other, but 
not to elect himself. This would be 
Rampolla’s opening. Besides, he stands 
for liberalism tantum quantum. It seems 
to be the usual case that a succeeding 
Pope reverses the policy of his prede- 
cessor. Rampolla is sure of the support 
of France, which is not to be slighted, as 
France is the leader among the Latin 
races. It is an old saying, however, that 
he who enters a conclave as Pope comes 
out a Cardinal. Some one not yet in the 
limelight may gain the tiara when 
Pius X puts it down. 

The large number of non-Italians now 
in the Sacred College seems a step 
toward making it a real senate, repre- 
sentative of the whole Church. Years 
ago Cardinal Manning drafted a schema 
which outlined a national Sacred Col- 
lege. His plan, if we are well informed, 
was a Cardinal Senate, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the United States. Every 
Catholic land should have the same 
number of Cardinals. Brunetiére, the 
well-known French critic, who, with over 
a score of other French laymen, addrest 
a letter to Pius X in favor of separation, 
pleaded for a similar body, asking mere- 
ly “that Catholic nations or fractions of 
Catholic nations be represented in the 
Sacred College.” The question is now 
being agitated on the basis of represen- 
tative Cardinals, of whom every one 
would stand for a fixed number of 
people, as, for instance, Congressmen 
are chosen at home. This last seems a 
long way off. Manning, who wished the 
hierarchy of every country to choose its 
Cardinals, and Brunetiére both offer a 
tangible solution. At present, the system 
is a vicious circle—circulus vitiosus of 
the scholastics. The Cardinals elect th- 
Pope, who in his turn names the Red 
Hats. The tail in the serpent’s mouth. 


New York City, 








The Indian and Civilization 


BY VILHJALMAR STEFANSSON 


(Mr. Stefansson was sent out by the American Museum of Natural History to collect 


material and data concerning the tribes in the northern part of Alaska. 


The most recent 


news from him is over a year old, at which time he had discovered in Alaska earthenware 


and other objects new to ethnologists. 
man. 
south by a whaling ship.—EpItor.] 


WO years ago an “Indian agent” 
T of the United States Government 
became communicative in the 
smoking room of a Pennsylvania train 
on its way to Washington. In_ the 
course of a talk on what he had “done 
for the Indian” he showed us _photo- 
graphs of a settlement as it was when 
he took charge and as it is today. The 
first picture showed mostly tents, the last 
of the series showed houses only. This 
was wonderful progress in ten or twelve 
years, and the agent was called upon 
to receive, deprecatingly, the compli- 
ments of two or three listeners. I was 
just then returning from a_ district 
where, in single villages, the aggregate 
tuberculosis death list of six vears was 
several hundred per cent. (from 200 to 
400 in one case) of the number now 
living. I therefore asked the agent 
whether he had also by any chance a 
photograph of the village graveyard. 
He evidently saw no point to the ques- 
tion, nor did any one else apparently, so 
I let the matter drop. I was in no mood 
to quarrel with my civilized fellows the 
first few days after a year of isolation, 
and I knew of old that an officer of the 
Indian Bureau is typically pretty sure of 
himself. 

It is generally known that the death 
rate among the American aborigines is 
considerably higher in proportion to 
birth rate than that of the white popula- 
tion; it is also vaguely understood that 
the whites are in some way responsible. 
Many are aware of the terrible havoc 
wrought by the imported diseases, 
measles and smallpox, and ‘“‘whisky” is 
frequently denounced in this connection 
by the missionary and humanitarian. 
The views of the scientific student of 
the situation are more nearly met, how- 
ever, by saying that the aborigines are 
being killed off by ignorant kindness, 
and that about the most reprehensible 
tenet of those who “work for the In- 
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He visited tribes who had never before seen a white 
This article was written at Point Barrow, Alaska, during the Arctic night, and sent 


dians’ advancement” is the belief that 
inducing them to move from tents into 
houses is an accomplishment of which 
to be proud. 

It is the present belief of most of 
those who make tuberculosis a study 
that the essential in its successful treat- 
ment is getting the patient to live in the 
open air—in a tent or a house without 
walls. Sanatoriums with this as the 
fundamental idea are springing up here 
and there, while everywhere people 
sleep on porches, balconies or on the 
roofs of their homes. And the same 
month that a magazine prints photo- 
graphs to illustrate these methods of 
preventing and curing consumption, a 
missionary journal give us pictures of 
cabins built thru the efforts of their rep- 
resentatives. One article tells us of 
progress in a campaign for the tent as 
opposed to the house, the othe: tells of 
success in a campaign against the tent 
and of people herded into houses by the 
united efforts of missionary and Indian 
agent, and both exult in their accom- 
plishment. But it seems clear that if 
those are right who believe in open air 
as a preventative and cure of disease, 
the “civilizers” have true cause for con- 
gratulation only in the eyes of those 
who believe that there are no good In- 
dians except dead Indians. 

Those of us who as boys gloated over 
the picture in “Buffalo Bill’s” book, 
showing “how I shot my first Indian,” 
are long familiar with the saying that 
“the only good Indian is a dead one.” 
It runs thru all the literature of frontier 
fighting; it is repeated to us by every 
hero of our youth, by Simon Kenton. 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Kit Car- 
son and the rest. It was a truism to 
me so long as I knew nothing of the 
Indian; now that I know him thru inti- 
mate daily association it has become as 
malicious a falsehood as the charge of 
Pliny’s time against the followers of 
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Christ that they were all depraved and 
“haters of the human race.” The senti- 
ment is still occasionally exprest by men 
whom political preferment (or some 
better reason occasionally) has placed in 
authority over these people. In 1906 I 
said to an officer of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s Indian service that it was a 
pity the Mackenzie River people were 
dying so fast. He replied it was a 
“damned pity they are not dying faster.” 

But whatever be the attitude and 
opinion of a subordinate here and there, 
it is certain that mission boards and 
most of the higher officers of the Indian 
service, both in the United States and 
Canada, have ideas and plans beyond the 
juvenile “Buffalo Bill” literature; it is 
more certain still that in application 
their policy works considerable harm, 
serious, tho unintended; it is most cer- 
tain of all that some of the objectionable 
features of the general policy, some of 
that policy’s most harmful results, can 
be easily removed. And the most ob- 
jectionable of all is the house-building 
movement. Of course the Indian now 
and then builds without being urged to 
it, but here, and where his own vanity 
prompts him to building houses (as 
Chinese women’s and white women’s 
vanity prompts the lacing and squeezing 
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of their bodies out of shape), his well- 
wishers should at least not egg him on. 

From the point of view of health, and 
therefore of happiness, it is a safe propo- 
sition that the fruits of the house-build- 
ing policy are evil. In stating the matter 
thus one has in view the continent as a 
whole and the Indian in his average con- 
dition. It would, ,of course, be silly to 
argue about those exceptionally placed; 
those individuals are beyond the range 
of our discussion who live in Oklahoma 
or elsewhere, in rambling country man- 
sions filled with servants and -marble 
statuary; the policy of a mission board 
has little direct influence upon an Indian 
who is president of a life insurance com- 
pany with hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders and a surplus in the mil- 
lions. Being unfamiliar personally with 
the pueblo region, let us admit, too, that 
the houses there now are probably better 
from a sanitary point of view, than were 
those of the true aboriginal type. I have 
seen houses along the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween Skagway and Seattle, that are 
said to be cleaner, better ventilated and 
more rain-proof than the native dwell- 
ings were formerly. Let us, then, to be 
indubitably conservative, admit that 
where the aborigines live in houses of 
their own to begin with, it is well to 
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“improve” them along lines which please 
when photographed; we will concede 
this in general and shall forget tempo- 
rarily the well-known and tragic excep- 
tions to the rule (if it be a rule)—excep- 
tions such as the Alaskan Eskimos, 
among whom damp, cold, unventilated 
“frame” houses are taking the place of 
the dry, warm “hovels,” with their ever 
open ventilating shaft—a change that 
has been accompanied by (if it be not 
the cause of) a steadily increasing death 
rate from all causes combined, and nota- 
bly from bronchial and pulmonary dis- 
eases. 

We will consider, then, the tent dwell- 
ing tribes, who are numerically and ter- 
ritorially (or at least were so) the more 
considerable part of the aboriginal pop- 
ulation. It is well to be concrete, and 
in being concrete it is well to speak ex- 
clusively of things one has seen, tho one 
have complete faith in the reports of 
men of one’s own profession who tell 


the same story from Sioux, Cree and 
Blackfoot lands. We turn, therefore, 
to central and northern Canada, with 


the premise, however, that the story of 
the Canadian Athabascan fits as well 
sections of the American Algonkins as 
do accounts of New York tenement life 
fit those of Chicago. 

The Athabascans were tent dwellers 


formerly, tho a proportion of every tribe 
has houses now at the various fur trad- 
ing posts from Athabasca Lake to the 
Arctic Sea, thrn over a thousand miles 
of the great Canadian coniferous forest ; 
there are houses also scattered along the 
rivers between the trading posts (which 
are, on the average, 200 miles apart). 
Some of these houses were built merely 
in imitation of the houses of the white 
traders and missionaries, others upon 
the urging of this or that white man— 
truly, by no means always a missionary 
or government agent. (The govern- 
ment agents here—either because they 
understand conditions better or because 
they are not interested enough to bother 
—do not seem nearly so solicitcus about 
getting houses built as are the typical 
American Indian agents. Even the 
young man who said it was a pity the 
Indians were not dying faster seemed to 
be refraining from urging house build- 
ing upon his protégés.) 

As we naturally want to make our 
argument as strong as possible we will! 
consider by itself the case of Fort 
Wrigley, on the Mackenzie River (near 
63° north latitude). Ten, and even 
eight, years ago this was a good trad- 
ing post. It had two stores buying 
furs, the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the Hislop & Nagle Company. There 
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were, in the loose style of the North, 
considered to be 200 Indians trading 
here. I visited this post in 1906 and 
again in 1908. On the latter occasion 
I traveled in the company of Mr. Nagle 
when he went down there to close up 
and dismantle his store. By that time 
the two rival resident trades agreed 
that there were only about 40 Indians 
left of the 200 of six or eight years be- 
fore—some had moved away for com- 
monplace reasons; a larger number had 
fled the place with the (doubtless super- 
stitiously grounded) fear that it was 
“unhealthy”; a larger number still had 
died, and most of them of pulmonary 
diseases, tho dysentery had helped the 
work along. 

From Fort Wrigley south the condi- 
tion at the other trading posts is almost 
as bad. Indeed, if one had no facts of 
a statistical character at hand, one could 
predict the results from a knowledge of 
the conditions. The Athabascan Indian 
is not what we consider “cleanly.” If 
it is difficult to keep New Yorkers from 
expectorating on the floors of street 
cars and public buildings even, it might 
be guessed that an Indian is hard to 
manage. A wigwam, it is true, gets 
filthy about as quickly as a clean house 
will, but when it does the tepee is moved 
to a clean site, while the house remains 
to get filthier still. Even if the Indians 
did not (as they do) move their tents 
merely to get a clean site for them, the 
exigencies of the hunt would, never- 
theless, dictate frequent changes. Not 
so with the house; and even if it were 
abandoned for a time now and then as 
hunting and fishing exigencies require, 
the family would usually be back before 
the forces of contagion in the dust on 
the floor had lost their virulence. 

The Indian is so “lazy” that it is 
sometimes difficult to get him to build 
a house. The house, once built, he 
cleaves to it because of the prestige it 
gives and because it is warmer than 
the tent. If his wife and daughter 
sicken and die he does not put the blame 
on the house, any more than does many 
an ignorant white whose house or room 
is a breeding place for the tuberculosis 
germ. When the family of the man 
who built the house is dead, the work 
of destruction does not cease, for In- 
dians who were too “lazy” to build for 
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themselves will move in to take the va- 
cant places. Thus there is a steady 
stream of people thru the houses on 
their steady march from the wigwam 
to the grave. 

It would be curious, indeed, if many 
of the white men did not realize the sit- 
uation. All the general officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company now do, tho 
some of their predecessors did not; 
some of the local post managers are 
equally alive to the situation, as are 
many of the missionaries of the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic 
Church. There has, too, been a notable 
change of feeling even in so short a time 
as the two years between 1906 and 
1908. In 1906 there was talk of the 
necessity of teaching the people to keep 
their houses clean; two years later that 
phase was in the shadow, for the 
menace of the cabin and hut had grown 
so much more insistent that one’s 
thoughts naturally turned to their de- 
struction rather than their improve- 
ment. To my mind, the man who de- 
serves most credit in this matter is the 
Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Hay River, Great 
Slave Lake (missionary for the Church 
of England). His campaign began with 
the ejecting by actual physical force an 
Indian family from their house at the 
beginning of the winter of 1905, and 
driving them away from the post with 
orders not to come back before spring. 
At that time this Indian’s grown daugh- 
ter was in the earlier stages of con- 
sumption. When the family came back 
in the spring from a winter in their 
hunting tents the girl was apparently 
cured. Unfortunately it is not every 
missionary that has the moral hold on 
his people-that Mr. Marsh has, nor the 
muscle to back it either; nevertheless. 
his example created a precedent and 
makes it easier for others to do like- 
wise. Views similar to Dr. Marsh’s 
were exprest (as bluntly as this paper 
is intended to put them to the reader) 
last summer by his successor, the Rev. 
Mr. Vale, and Mr. Marsh’s collaborator, 
Mr. Johnson, as also by the Church of 
England’s representatives at Fort Chip- 
ewyan and Fort Simpson, and_ the 
Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church 
at Providence. The same opinion was 


given me by Mr. Firth, of the Hudson’s 
Fort Macpherson, 


Bay Company, at 
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who has lived among Athabascan tribes 
for over forty years, and by Mr. Cad- 
zow, the owner of the trading station at 
Rampart House, on the Porcupine 
(branch of the Yukon). Each of these 
gentlemen could cite entire families de- 
stroyed to the last member. 

Such is the condition, then, over a 
’ quarter of the Indian area of Canada; 
we know by report that it is bad, too, in 
other parts of Canada and in various 
sections of the United States. If we 
did not know it thru hearsay, we should 
yet know by inference that the situation is 
approximately equally bad wherever en- 
vironment and habits of life are similar 
to those of the districts with which we 
are familiar. If the Indian departments 
of the two countries do anything delib- 
erately to accentuate these conditions, 
the departments are in so far censurable 
(for we dismiss the theory that the only 
good Indian is a dead one, and forget 
for the time that our farmers and our 
mining corporations need the Indians’ 
land) ; if subordinates of these depart- 
ments are active in pernicious directions 
without the knowledge of their supe- 
riors the departments are open to criti- 
cism of another sort, for the eye of the 
man in control should be upon every ac- 
tion of his subordinates. But more cul- 
pable still are mission boards, whose 
sole avowed object is to do good, if they 
carry on or sanction campaigns which, 
however well intentioned, are harmful 
in their general results. No matter if 
certain churches value the souls of the 
natives in pounds and their bodies in 
pennies, nevertheless, the penny which 
is the Indian’s body ‘is worthy of con- 
sideration. The accomplishments of 
such a man as Mr. Marsh, of Slave 
Lake, are not a credit to the Church he 
represents until that Church makes the 
doing of such things as he does a fea- 
ture of its general mission policy. There 
may have been keen need for Jacob Riis 
in the destruction of the Mulberry Bend, 
but the need is just as keen today for a 
force of stout men to reconvert the pres- 
ent sites of Indian cabins to tenting 
grounds. 

There are doubtless members of mis- 
sion boards who knew long since that 
the white men’s house is not an unquali- 
fied blessing to various “primitive” peo- 
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ples; so do occasional clergymen know 
of the iniquity of corporations in whose 
shares they invest their savings, but they 
let the great machine with which they 
are connected grind on in its established 
way. Perhaps a board here and there 
has removed from its program the cham- 
pioning of certain “reforms” that have 
long been in fashion, but it is up to them 
to do more. If a railway engineer sees 
a child upon the track he not only ap- 
plies the brakes—he reverses the engine 
also. Missions do not consider it suf- 
ficient to refrain from selling rum, they 
conduct a vigorous campaign against its 
sale and use. If they realize the injuri- 
ousness of the house they should fight it 
as they fight strong drink. If they do not 
realize it, or do not consider the matter 
“serious,” or do not consider the house 
on the whole detrimental to health, let 
them at least admit that there is a ques- 
tion and set about gathering informa- 
tion, on this head specifically, from their 
own medical missionaries and others 
qualified to give unbiased information. 

Mission boards continuously complain 
that lay travelers and scientists are hos- 
tile to their efforts “for the uplifting of 
the heathen.” We will not go into the 
question here of whether they pauperize 
the Indian and make him shiftless and 
lazy by indiscriminate charities, ner yet 
into any other of a dozen of the most 
common complaints against the Indian 
missions. There are many travelers 
whose most serious charges are based on 
the Church’s activity in introducing “civ- 
ilized” food, clothing. and houses—and 
of the three the house is the worst. It 
seems to me unreasonable to expect a 
man who has seen these “improvements” 
in operation to give support or counte- 
nance to an organization (no matter 
how benevolent in its heart) which 
prides itself on success in herding the 
open-air peoples into houses—a process 
which is an unnecessarily gruesome 
form of “benevolent assimilation.” 

When we understand fully the effect 
upon the children of the .wilderness of 
such civilizing agencies as frame or log 
houses, cotton clothes and “trade flour” 
we shall know in part the why of a say- 
ing that has long been in our speech and 
that of our ancestors: “The Indian can 
not stand civilization.” 


Potnt Barrow, ALASKA 














The Chinese Republic 


BY WU TING-FANG, LL.D. 


[The following appeal to the Nations of the world is by an honored statesman well 
known in America. He was formerly the Chinese Minister to the United States and is now 
Director of Foreign Affairs and the recognized leader in the organization of the new Chinese 


Republic. 


The conference now going on with Yuan Shi-kai will settle whether China is 
to be a Republic, and if so Wu Ting-fang will be the Prime Minister. 
recognize in the spirit of this appeal the lessons he learned while in this country. 


Our readers will 
It first 


appeared in the China Press, of which, we believe, Wu Ting-fang is one of the owners.— 


Eprror.] 


HE Chinese nation, born anew in 
3 the travail of revolution, extends 
friendly greetings and felicita- 

tions to the world. As the Republic of 
China it new asks that recognition by 
the civiliz.d Powers which will enable it, 
with the assistance of their kindly offices, 
to erect upon the foundations of honest 
government and friendly trade and inter- 
course with all peoples a peaceful and 
happy future. The Chinese people are 
not untried in self-government. For 
countless ages they ruled themselves; 
they developed observance of law to a 
degree not known among other races; 
they developed arts and industries and 
agriculture, and knew a peace and con- 
tentment surpassingly sweet. Down 
upon them swept the savage hordes of 
an alien and warlike race. The Chinese 
people were conquered and enslaved. 
For two hundred and seventy years this 
bondage existed. Then the Chinese peo- 
ple arose and struck a blow for freedom. 
Out of the chaos and dust of a falling 
throne emerges a free and enlightened 
people, a great natural democracy of 
400,000,000 human beings. They have 
chosen to set up a republic and their 
choice we believe is a wise one. There 
is no class of nobility among the Chinese 
and they have no recognized royal fam- 
ily to set up in place of the departing 
Manchu royal house. This is a great 
democracy. The officials spring from 
the people and to the people they return. 
There are no princes, lords, dukes among 
the Chinese. With the Manchu throne 
removed there is left a made-to-order 
republic. Already we have provincial 





- the great Powers. 





assemblies and our national assembly. 
Already we have a republic with a full 
set of competent officials. Within a very 
few days our constitutional convention 
will meet; arrangements for it were 
made long ago. At this convention there 
will be fully authorized delegates from 
every province in China. A constitution 
of the most enlightened character will be 
adopted and new officers of the provi- 
sional government elected. Following 
this will come, under the provisions of 
the constitution, the provincial and na- 
tional elections. It is imperative that 
our Government be recognized at this 
time in order that business may not be 
subjected to prolonged stagnation. There 
is peace everywhere save at Hankow, but 
business cannot proceed until the new 
republic shall be welcomed among the 
nations of the world. We ask recogni- 
tion in order that we may enter upon our 
new life and our new relationships with 
We ask recognition 
of the republic because the republic is a 
fact. Fourteen provinces have declared 
their independence of the Manchu Gov- 
ernment and promulgated their alle- 
giance to the republic. The remaining 
provinces will, it is expected, soon take 
the same course. The Manchu dynasty 
finds its power fallen away and its glitter 
of yesterday become but a puppet show. 
Before going it has stripped itself of 
authority by consenting to the terms of 
the proposed constifuiton which already 
have been made public. The most glori- 
ous page in Chinese history has been 
written with a bloodless pen. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. 
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The New Latin Africa 


BY NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


[The acquisition of the privilege of a protectorate over Morocco by France and the invasion 
of Tripoli by Italy have made it necessary for us all to revise our notions of African 


geography. 


The new agreements have opened the way to the railroad development of the 


continent and the projects that have been under consideration for many years may now be 


undertaken. 


It was largely the conflict of these railroad projects which caused the recent 


stress between France, Great Britain and Germany, and almost precipitated a European 
war. Professor Schmidt is one of the leading authorities of the United States on this sub- 


ject. 


He gives in Cornell University a unique course extending thruout the year on the 


history, present condition and future prospects of Africa.—Fp1ror. | 


HE fall of Carthage in B. C. 146 
a7 determined the historic develop- 
ment of North Africa for more 
than seven centuries. It also decided the 
ultimate destiny of the whole continent. 
Africa was to be placed under European 
influence as truly as America and Aus- 
tralia, tho the native and Asiatic con- 
tributions to its civilization would be 
greater. 

With the capital, Tripolitania came 
into the hands of the conqueror. Apion, 
the last king of the Ptolemaic dynasty in 
Cyrene, bequeathed his realm to Rome, 
and its independence ceased when he 
died in B. C. 96. Egypt, sold to Rome 
by Auletes, became a Roman province in 
B. C. 30. Juba II, the cultured Nu- 
midian monarch, who had married Cleo- 
patra’s daughter with Mark Antony, 
was dethroned in B. C. 25; and Claudius, 
in A. D. 40, put an end to the reign of 
their son, Ptolemy, in Mauretania. Un- 
til A. D. 429 Roman rule continued from 
the borders of Syria to the Atlantic. 

It was a flourishing period. The Ro- 
mans had learned from their ancient 
enemy the art of agriculture, and laid 
the land under cultivation to an extent 
never reached before. They built roads, 
bridges and aqueducts. The old cities 
grew; Alexandria, Tripoli, Carthage, 
Cirta, Caesarea and Tingis were fine 
centers of Greco-Roman culture. The 
nomads were taught how to live in vil- 
lages; their villages soon became cities ; 
the ruins of Timgad, “the African Pom- 
pei,” and Thysdrus, with their temples, 
palaces, theaters and triumphal arches, 
show what could be accomplished even 
on the borders of the desert. To defend 
them against the inroads of nomadic 
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tribes a chain of camps and fortresses, 
such as the famous Lambesis, served. 
While in Egypt and Cyrene the Greek 
tongue retained its hold and was used by 
Clement and Origen, Plotinus, Hypatia 
and Synesius, Latin gradually won its 
way into the West, was taught in the 
academies, and spoken by Apuleius, Ter- 
tullian, and Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactan- 
tius and Augustine. Roman religion, 
Whether pagan or Christian, was en- 
forced by the state as rigidly as Roman 
law. In a moderated form this civiliza- 
tion continued under the Vandals (429- 
533) and the Byzantines (533-700). 

Its downfall was due chiefly to two 
causes—the Jatifundia and the religious 
wars. Absentee landlords exploited the 
provinces thru their agents. The actual 
tillers of the soil were reduced to ex- 
treme poverty, and their ability to work 
the land properly diminished. At first 
the pagan government cruelly persecuted 
the Christians; then the Christians, the 
pagans; then the orthodox, the Dona- 
tists; then the Vandals, the orthodox; 
and lastly, the Greek Church, whatever 
remained of heresy. Thus the popula- 
tion was pauperized and depleted until 
it fell an easy prey to invasion. 

The Arabs followed the Byzantines; 
Islam succeeded Christianity. This 
meant that Africa, in the course of time, 
would have a share in the civilization 
that was some centuries later the highest 
in the world. Fostat, Kairowan, Tlem- 
sen, Fez and Marrakesh became the 
new centers of industry, learning and re- 
finement. Jurists, historians, scientists 
and philosophers taught in the aca- 
demies, and poets sang at courts. One 
religion and one law once more reigned 
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thruout North Africa. But politically died in vain in Tunis in 1270. The time 
this realm could not remain united. Da- was not yet ripe. Henry the Navigator 
mascus and Baghdad were too far off. went down the coast of Morocco, and 
Local dynasties arose in Fez, Kairowan Spain subsequently took possession of 
and Egypt. Portugal’s claims; but neither power 

In the thirteenth century the heirs of had much to give. The expulsion of the 
the Roman empire began to appear in Moors was avenged by an era of piracy 
Africa. Philip Augustus of France which could not be checked by Louis 
failed to conquer Egypt, and Louis IX XIV, and the Barbary States sank into 
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barbarism. The Turks, who invaded 
Africa in 1517, could not permanently 
extend their power beyond Egypt and 
were not prepared to prevent the down- 
ward course. 

Napoleon dreamed of restoring Latin 
Africa, but was successful only in 
Egypt, tho the fruits of his attempt were 
to be reaped by Great Britain. The con- 
quest of Algiers was begun by France in 
1830. It took fifty years to accomplish 
it, and in that time France was guilty of 
much cruelty and disregard for the 
rights of the natives, for which she has 
had to atone. Tunis was annexed in 
1881. Such appropriation of territory 
can only be justified historically by work 
achieved for civilization. Judged by this 
test, France has proved her right. She 
has continued the work of Rome, and 
has done what Rome could not do. She 
has brought into Africa a superior civili- 
zation, more regardful of the rights of 
man, of the duties to the past, and of 
the sacredness of personal conviction. 

As a result of the recent “‘conversa- 
tions,’ Germany gives its consentto the 
establishment of a French protectorate 
over Morocco, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the nations of the world 
will demur against this solution of a 
vexed problem. - Morocco ceases to be 
an independent state. In its relations to 
foreign nations it will be represented by 
France. A French governor-general 
will be prime minister, and Frenchmen 
will be appointed as the heads of all 
governmental departments. France will 
take care of the finances and protect 
the Moroccans abroad and Europeans in 
Morocco. The Sultan, shorn of his 
power, will be extricated from his debts 
and relieved of his responsibilities and 
opportunities for mischief. All disputes 
are to be submitted to the Hague tri- 
bunal. There are still the Amazighs on 
the Atlas slopes to reckon with and— 
Spain. With the former some fighting 
may be necessary, and with the latter 
some “conversations.” The Spanish 
claims will no doubt be whittled down, 
and it would be no serious loss to any 
interest concerned if, by friendly agree- 
ment and suitable compensations, both 
the Rifian coast and the cities of 
Tangier, El Araish and El Kasr could 
be a part of the French protectorate. 


Italy has now officially announced its 
annexation of the Tripolitaine and Cy- 
renaica. There were unquestionably 
serious grievances. Turkey’s attitude 
towards foreigners, especially Italians, 
in these provinces was indefensible; and 
her reliance upon the jealousies of the 
Powers to allow the continuance of a 
régime of inefficiency and wrong was 
provoking. But there was no excuse for 
resorting to war. It can not be said that 
Italy had exhausted all peaceful means 
of securing redress merely by protests to 
the Turkish government, or that she was 
actually forced to begin hostilities. The 
matter should have been submitted to 
the Hague tribunal. 

In the conduct of the war it is evident 
that the laws recognized by civilized 
nations as binding upon belligerents have 
been infringed by both parties. The de- 
fenders of their homes have resorted to 
desperate measures, drawn no line be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants, 
broken the rules of which they never 
heard, and committed atrocities which 
they knew were reprehensible. Unim- 
peachable evidence also shows that the 
invaders, infuriated by a warfare to 
which they were not used, have acted 
with inexcusable cruelty, killed defense- 
less women and children, and ignored 
the rules of mercy in regard to the treat- 
ment of the wounded and dead of which 
they must have been cognizant. While 
not technically bound by the Hague de- 
claration, Italy has not done well in be- 
ing the first nation to introduce into the 
element just conquered by man’s genius 
the horrors of war, having dropped pro- 
jectiles from airships upon the oasis of 
Ainzara and in other places. 

The prestige of the nation, the main- 
tenance of its present government, the 
harmony of church and state, and the 
freshly awakened sense of a great na- 
tional destiny will not permit a w’th- 
drawal. Italy will have to pay the pen- 
alty in blood and treasure during the 
pacification of these African lands, in 
continued and increased military bur- 
dens, and in social disturbances and diffi- 
cult economic readjustments. As an 
essentially noble and progressive nation, 
she will also have to pay the penalty that 
humanity unfailingly exacts in justify- 
ing her occupation by work that shall 
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inure to the benefit, not only of Italy, but 
of the conquered provinces, and the 
world. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities Tur- 
key has acted with admirable restraint 
and dignity, indicating her willingness to 
arbitrate, appealing to the judgment of 
the Powers, and protecting the Italians 
within her borders. It is a pity that a 
generation which, has earnestly endeav- 
ored to reform the national life shouid 
have to suffer stich losses, endangering 
the continuance of the good work. It 
rightly appeals to the sympathy of man- 
kind. But, however we may protest, 
with Ezekiel, against the old adage, 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth have been set on 
edge,” no nation can cut itself loose 
from the consequences of its past, and 
Turkey has a long past of incompetence, 
stupidity and disregard for righteous- 
ness for which to atone. Except for the 
peril of a reaction and the encourage- 
nent of the greed of ambitious neigh- 
bors, the loss of the provinces will not 
be a serious one; and the world, which 
will be a gainer by a change of adminis- 
tration, should not be appealed to in vain 


for assistance in maintaining the auton- 


omy of Turkey in a critical period of 
reconstruction. 

The new Latin Africa has before it 
serious problems. It cannot follow the 
old Roman policy of simply defending 
the littoral by a chain of fortresses, for 
it has interests beyond the desert, polit- 
ical and economic. It must be a road 
builder on a larger scale than ancient 
Rome. The success of its historic mis- 
sion depends largely upon the iron horse. 
Railroads have already been opened, and 
many more are planned. Some of them 
have been begun, others are only vague- 
ly projected. The following are the 
most important: 

1. The Tunis-Tangier line. This is 
already finished, so far as Lalla Magh- 
nia, 44 miles west of Tlemsen, on the 
Moroccan border. Its completion from 
this point to Tangier depends upon the 
result of the coming “conversations” 
with Spain. If the Rifian coast remains 
Spanish, the line may go south to Tan- 
gier, which no doubt will be French; and 
Spain will be free to construct branches 
from Melilla and Tetuan, and from 


Tetuan to Ceuta, tho the uncertainty of 
tenure may delay the work. 

2. The Trans-Saharan line. There is 
a railroad from Ain Sefra to Figig, 
which is being pushed to Tuat. It is 
planned to connect this road with Tlem- 
sen and Oran, and to extend it south- 
ward to Timbuktu. The already exist- 
ing line from Philippeville to Biskra may 
also be continued to Tuat. There is no 
obstacle in this direction. 

3. The Atlantic Shore line. Of this 
projected railroad only one part, from 
Dakar to Bouetville, opposite St. Louis, 
is finished. According to the plan, its 
northern terminus will be Tangier, and 
it will run thru El Araish, El Kasr and 
Agadir. Whether it will pass thru the 
Spanish Rio d’Oro will probably depend 
on the coming agreement with Spain. It 
will be of special value in shortening 
the sea route to South America. From 
Dakar steamships will then proceed 
directly to Pernambuco, in Brazil, which 
is to be connected by rail with Rio de 
Janeiro and Montevideo. 

4. The Trans-Sudanese line. This is 
a projected road from Dakar to Kuka, 
on Lake Chad, and from there to El 
Obeid. It will run thru Kayes and San- 
sandig to Timbuktu, thru Gando and 
Kano to Kuka, and thru El Beshr and 
El Fesher to El Obeid. For the distance 
between Kuka and El Obeid an arrange- 
ment will have to be made between 
France and Great Britain. 

5. The Lagos-Kano line. This road, 
running thru British Nigeria, is already 
completed, and will, according to the 
plan, be connected with the Trans- 
Sudanese road. 

6. The Tripoli-Kuka line. The short- 
est road to Lake Chad is from Tripoli, 
and the project has already been 
broached for a new railway from Tripoli 
thru Sokna; Sehbka, Murzuk, Tummo, 
Kawa and Dibbela to Kuka. South of 
Tummo the consent of France would 
have to be gained. 

7. The Gabes-Alexandria line. This 
is only vaguely projected. The first 
parts likely to be constructed are those 
between Gabes and Tripoli, and Tripoli 
and Benghazi. A connecting line to 
Tunis would then, no doubt, be built 
by France. As Cyrenaica, once so won- 
derfully rich, is again developed, a road 
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will be necessary from Benghazi to 
Derna and Marza Tabruk. ‘The connec- 
tion of this town with Abu Selim, Abu- 
sir and Alexandria will probably follow. 

8. The German equatorial line. This 
road is finished from Hickory, opposite 
Duala, to Bayong. The recent, cession 
by France of territory in Kamerun will 
make it possible to continue this road to 
the Kongo. Permission seems already 
to have been given for a line thru the 
Kongo Free State, connecting Kamerun 
with German East Africa. A railroad 
has been begun there, extending from 
Dar es Salaam to Mrogoro, whence it is 
to be continued to Ujiji by way of 
Tabora. 

g. The Trans-Kongo line. From Ma- 
tadi, where the Kongo ceases to be navi- 
gable, to the cataract district at Stanley 
Pool, a railroad runs for 260 miles. 
From here to Stanley Falls (980 miles) 
the river can again be navigated. By an 
agreement with Great Britain, Belgium 
has secured the right to construct this 
road thru the Lado Enclave to Lado, on 
the Nile. Here it will join the Cape-to- 
Cairo line, from which a branch will go 
to Suakim, at Berber. Thus a water- 
and-railway route will be provided from 
the mouth of the Kongo to the Red Sea. 

10. The Portuguese Trans-African 
line. A railroad to be called the Royal 
Trans-African line was projected by the 
Portuguese Government some years ago. 
That will certainly not be the name given 
to it by the republic, if it is completed. 
It was intended to run from Loanda to 
Malonje and then thru the Kongo Free 
State, where it would join a road thru 
Portuguese East Africa to Mozambique. 
Only the section from Loanda to Am- 
baca was finished. A road has been 
planned and begun from Lourenzo Mar- 
ques to Swazi Land and the Transvaal. 

11. The Cape-to-Cairo line. A fine 
railroad is finished from Cape Town 
thru Kimberly, Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria to Katanga, on the border of the 
Kongo Free State. The plan is to con- 
struct the line to El Obeid, south of 
Khartum, the present terminiis of the 
railroad from Cairo. It is probable that 
concessions have already been given for 
the construction of the part of this rail- 
road which lies in the territory of the 
Kongo Free State. 
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i2. The Eretria-Somali line. From 
Massawa a railroad has been projected 
to run south to Jibuti, and another to 
run down the Italian Somali coast. The 
two would have to be connected by a 
line thru British Somali Land. 

13. The Jibuti-Sennar line. There is 
a French line already finished from 
Jibuti to Dire Dawa, not far from Har- 
rar. The road from Harrar to Adis 
Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia, is under 
construction. From here it may be con- 
tinued thru Gondar to Sennar. 

14. The Massawa-Khartum line. This 
road is finished from Massawa to As- 
mara. From here it will be continued to 
Kassala. Its further course has not yet 
been fully decided, but it is probable that 
it will go to Khartum. 

It will be noticed that all of these lines 
go thru Latin territory. Portugal may 
not be able to finish her projected line, 
and is said to have abandoned tempo- 
rarily her plan. Germany and Great 
Britain will certainly adhere to theirs. 
It is to be hoped that they will be satis- 
fied with permission of transit w-thout 
cession of territory. The neutrality of 
the Kongo Free State is of vital interest 
to humanity. The Powers guarantee the 
neutrality of Belgium, and Switzerland 
could not urge any reasonable objection 
against the extension of the number of 
guarantors. A measure should be pro- 
posed at the coming Hague Conference 
for a recognition by all the sovereign 
and independent states of the neutrality 
of such nations as wish to take advan- 
tage of this privileged position. 

The Latin nations — France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium and Portugal—as well 
as Great Britain and Germany, have two 
decided advantages over ancient Rome. 
They are dominated by the new force of 
democracy, whose temper is such that it 
will not permit the exploitation of the 
continent for the benefit of absentee 
landlords or private syndicates of trade. 
And these nations have no desire to 
force upon Africa a new religion. The 
principle of toleration will prevail and 
work toward a religious fellowship not 
based upon an officially preferred doc- 
trine or cult. 

They reckon ill who count the recent 
outburst of lawless resort to the sword. 
or to so-called “pacific penetration” by 
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the leave of one or two dangerous rivals, 
as a sign of diminished confidence in the 
better method of settling: international 
difficulties. New questions are pressing 
forward for consideration at the next 
Hague conference, and the public senti- 
ment of-mankind will express itself more 
unmistakably in the near future than in 
the past. There are problems that can- 
not be adequately dealt with by the 
supreme court of the nations, and which 
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call for the speedy establishment of an 
international parliament. 

In the light of al] history, and in full 
view of the bed situation, without 
condoning the wrorgs done or expecting 
immunity from their natural conse- 
quences, it is impossible not to look upon 
the development of a new Latin Africa 
as a step forward in the direction of a 
higher destiny. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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Kipling’s Psychology 
BY MARION C. SMITH 


[ sAw an old cow grazing in a meadow by a stream; 

Her mouth was full of grasses and her eyes were full of dream; 
1 was filled with apprehension as I watched her switching tail, 
For Kipling says the female is more deadly than the male. 

But the day was warm and sultry, and while gazing at the cow, 
With a red bandanna handkerchief I wiped my heated brow, 
And—presto !—came a raging bull, and drove me up a tree, 

For the he-male of that species is more deadly than the she. 


And when at last I got away, full well 1 used my legs; 

I jumped a fence, and scared a hen who sat upon her eggs, 

With cacklings wild she waddled off, I felt myself grow pale, 

For I feared the fearsome female that’s more deadly than the male! 
But the cock came running up, with wrath and ruffles on his brow; 
He saw another rooster, and he blamed him for the row; 

And the way they made the feathers fly was terrible to see, 

For the he-male of that species is more deadly than the she. 


Then a frenzied turkey gobbler got mixed up in the fight, 

And I turned to leave the barn-yard, when I saw a startling sight— 
A wide-eyed, wondering nanny-goat—she really made me quail, 

For I thought, suppose this female should be deadlier than the male! 
.So I tried to shoo her off, but I had reckoned without Bill, 

Who galloped up, and butted in, and helped me down a hill; 

More mussed up and discouraged then I felt I could not be, 

For the he-male of that species is more deadly than the she. 


Some sheep were feeding near me, and I caught the old ram’s eye, 

So I went and begged for shelter at a little house near by; 

And there I saw a woman, and my courage ’gan to fail, 

For here was Kipling’s critter who’s more deadly than the male ; 

But as she let me in, I heard a person raging ’round, 

Whose intemperate actions filled me with astonishment profound, 

And I fled before the aspect of Tim Sullivan O’Grady, 

For the gentleman of the species was more deadly than the lady! 
SoutH Orance, N. J. 
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AND OTHERS 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 














much more interested in realism 

than in the realm of fancy, and 

most of us doubtless are; yet was not 
Edward MacDowell, our foremost com- 
poser, as romantic in his choice of sub- 
jects as any German poet? At the 
Metropolitan Opera House, last season, 
Humperdinck’s. “K6nigskinder” had 
eleven performances, or two more than 
even “The Girl of the Golden West,” the 
sensational novelty by Puccini, who is at 
present, after Wagner, the most popular 
of all opera composers. Yet “Konigs- 
kinder” is a fairy opera—not one of*the 
Grimm or Andersen tales, but a story 
having so much of their style and atmos- 
phere that it is difficult to differentiate. 
There is in it a real fairy-tale witch, 
with a hut in the forest, and a flock of 
geese tended by a girl who is presum- 
ably a kidnapped princess. She has 
grown up without ever seeing a man. 
When the witch goes to gather poison- 
ous herbs, and a prince comes along, the 
girl of course falls in love at sight. But 
she cannot flee with him, because of the 
witch’s spell, and is therefore still in her 
clutches when a delegation of three men 
arrives. The realm has lost its king, 
and the three men have been sent from 
the town of Hellabrunn to consult the 
witch as to whom they are to choose as 
his successor. She replies: “Your king 
shall be whoever first enters your town- 
gate tomorrow on the stroke of twelve.” 
When the time comes and the gate opens 
the astonished burghers of Hellabrunn 
behold the girl with her flock of geese. 
wearing a crown which the prince had 
left her. The prince is among the’ popu- 
lace, unrecognized. He greets the goose- 
girl as queen, but the two are driven 
into the woods amid the derisive shouts 
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of the Hellabrunners. After days of 
weary wandering in search of the 
prince’s home they arrive at the witch’s 
hut, now occupied by a woodcutter and 
a broommaker. On the verge of starva- 
tion the kingly children eat some of the 
witch’s poisoned bread and die under a 
tree while the fast falling snow covers 
their bodies. 

It might be said that the exceptional 
success of the opera based on this fairy 
tale was due in part to the popularity of 
Geraldine Farrar, who made of the 
goosegirl one of her most charming im- 
personations. But the story itself in- 
spired her to her best efforts, as it had 
inspired the composer himself. That a 
large ‘proportion of music-lovers are 
interested in fairy operas as such is 
further indicated by the lasting popular- 
ity of “Hansel and Gretel,” which has no 
Geraldine Farrar in its casts, altho, to be 
sure, Bella Alten is perfection itself as 
Gretel. This, too, is a story of children 
lost in the woods, entrapped by the witch 
who has a gingerbread house, but who 
is herself pushed into the oven she had 
heated to bake her latest captives. 

That the New York public likes also 
the blood-and-thunder operas of the 
Italian “‘Verists” is shown by the lasting 
popularity of “I Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” given as a double bill— 
especially when Caruso is in the cast. 
For the most part, no doubt, these utter- 
ly diverse kinds of operas appeal to en- 
tirely different classes of hearers. It 
was, nevertheless, a happy thought on 
Conried’s part to mingle these by giving 
one of each kind—‘Hansel and Gretel” 
and “I Pagliacci”—on the same evening, 
besides having special afternoon per- 
formances at popular prices of that fairy 
opera, for children. 











FAIRY OPERAS 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the present man- 
ager, not only has followed Conried’s 
good example, but he has borne witness 
to the local popularity of fairy operas by 
hunting for more of them. Kurt Schind- 
ler, the conductor of the MacDowell 
Chorus, who formerly was a pupil in 
Munich of Ludwig Thuille, called his 
attention to the fact that the Tyrolean 
composer had written an opera, “Lobe- 
tanz,” which doubtless would appeal to 
the thousands of New Yorkers who have 
taken to their hearts ‘‘Hansel and Gre- 
tel” and “Ko6nigskinder.” Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza thereupon attended a perform- 
ance of it in a German opera house and 
promptly wrote to Berlin to order for its 
New York production one of those 
artistic and sumptuous stage settings for 
which he has become famous. So eager, 
moreover, was he to place this novelty 
before the public that, contrary to all 
precedent, he produced it during the first 
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week of this season. It was sung at the 
Saturday matinee to a crowded audience 
and was cordially applauded. Since 
then it has been sung repeatedly, and has 
achieved the distinction of keeping even 
boxholders in their seats until the cur- 
tain had fallen on the final scene. 

While the plot of “Lobetanz” is not 
concerned with witches or supernatural 
incidents, the story nevertheless belongs 
in sentiment to the fairy-tale order. It 
was written by Otto Julius Bierbaum, 
well known in Germany as a poet and 
writer of fiction. His Lobetanz is a 
wandering fiddler who one summer day 
jumps over the fence of the royal gar- 
den and finds himself surrounded by a 
bevy of pretty blondes and brunets, who, 
after chiding him for intruding, tell him 
that the princess, who used to be so 
happy, has fallen into a mysterious state 
of melancholy. The king has, they con- 
tinue, tried in vain to cheer her up by 





THE ROYAL GOOSE GIRL OF HUMPERDINCK’S OPERA 


The 


goers are popular members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
she takes one of her favorites with her to make its bow. 


When Miss Farrar takes curtain calls 
In the London performances the geese have 


to be omitted because they frighten the singers, but that is far from being the case in New York. 
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offering her anything her heart may de- 
sire, but in vain. As a final effort he 
has made arrangements for a rose festi- 
val, this very day, at which the court 
poets and singers are to try the power 
of music to heal wounded hearts. The 
girls cover Lobetanz’s shabby clothes 
with roses, and he remains to see the 
procession, including the poets, the king 
and the princess. The pale princess 
takes her seat beside her father and the 
poets begin to sing in eager rivalry, the 
result being dire discord. Suddenly the 
sounds of a fiddle are heard, to the in- 
dignation of the court singers. The 
princess, however, begs the king to in- 
vite the fiddler to sing. Lobetanz comes 
forward and sings a song of love, recall- 
ing’ the happy day when he met her, a 
girl of sixteen, alone, and they ex- 
changed kisses. The pale princess prompt- 
ly faints away. “A sorcerer! Hang 
him!” cry the court poets, but Lobetanz 
makes his escape. 

Once more, in the second act, he meets 
the princess alone. Seated on a high 
platform under a linden tree, they again 
exchange kisses and vows of love, but 
are suddenly interrupted by the king and 
his retinue coming thru the forest. This 
time Lobetanz is captured and hurried 
off to the prison, in which, when the cur- 
tain rises on the third act, we see him 
amid a number of culprits condemned to 
be hanged. They taunt him about his 
adventures with the princess. He re- 
torts by singing them a grim ballad of 
death, to which they dance as well as 
their chains permit. Suddenly the wide 
door opens and the hangman, all in scar- 
let, appears to take Lobetanz to the gal- 
lows. The scene changes to a desolate 
plain, in the center of which is a gibbet, 
flanked on each side by a man in scarlet. 
In the dawning light the populace 
assemble to witness the hanging. King 
and judge arrive, with the hangman and 
the prisoner. The girls, all in mourning, 
follow, and at the end of the procession 
is the princess, who has never recovered 
from her swoon and lies on a bier as one 
dead. The judge reads the sentence and 
predicts that the death of Lobetanz will 
restore the princess. “How could my 
death mean life to her?” exclaims Lobe- 
tanz, and turning to.the king, he begs 
permission to play once more. “I feel 
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as if your child’s life lay in my fiddle!” 
“Play!” cries the king, “and sing, and it 
she comes to life, you shall be my son.” 
Hardly has the music begun when the 
princess sits up. The fiddling continues, 
and ere long all—king, hangman, judge 
and courtiers—are dancing to its merry 
tune. Lobetanz marries the princess, 
and “if they have not died since, they 
are living to this day,” as the German 
fairy story usually concludes. 

Possibly this merry ending had some- 
thing to do with the favorable reception 
of Thuille’s opera—so few modern op- 
eras end happily! The fine scenic 
effects accounted for something, too. In 
this respect Mr. Gatti-Casazza has revo- 
lutionized the Metropolitan; the shabby 
stage settings of the Grau regime are 
for the most part a thing of the past. 
The singers, headed by Gadski and Jad- 
lowker, contributed their share to the 
success; but to the composer fell the 
chief honors, notwithstanding that the 
first two acts are on the whole rather 
dull. The fiddle music which has such 
a wonderful effect on the princess is 
commonplace. In the first act, the rose- 
girls sing a pleasing chorus; the efforts 
of the court singers have value from the 
realistic point of view; and the love 
song of Lobetanz is good. The second 
act has the merit of brevity and little 
else, altho Lobetanz’s song has an attrac- 
tive folk-tune character. The music 
assigned to the princess thruout these 
two acts is usually as anemic as she is 
herself. 

Were it not for the third act, this 
opera would not have been kept alive in 
Germany or been produced here. With 
this act we enter an entirely different 
musical world; it does not seem as if it 
could have been penned by the same 
composer, so surprisingly does it con- 
trast with the preceding acts by its 
vivacity, its forcefulness, its realism. To 
be sure, the situations are as unlike those 
of the first and second acts as unl’ke 
can be; but that does not account for the 
whole difference. The music of the third 
act is not only more alive, more highly 
colored, more elaborately constructed, 
but it has more invention, more ideas. 
Of the Wagnerian reminiscences which 
abound in the first and second acts there 
is very little. It 1s Thuille, pure. and 
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THE SCAFFOLD SCENE IN “LOBETANZ” 
Bierbaum’s opera is a wandering fiddler, but a more youthful one than the Spielman of ‘“Konigs- 
In spite of the gruesome appurtenances of the scene, this opera ends like the best of fairy 


The hero of 
kinder.” 
tales—that is, the happiest. 


And, 
simple—a new note in the operatic 
gamut. Modern opera composers have 
means for expressing the grotesque and 
thé gruesome of which those who wrote 
before Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz had 
no conception. In the dance of the 
chained prisoners Thuille uses the wood- 
en clank of the xylophone, the rattle of 
the castanets, and the uncanny sounds of 
the muted horns and trumpets most 
effectively ; while the brutal blare of the 
three trombones hurling their hollow 
chords as they stand near the gibbet 
strikes terror to the soul. In delicious 
contrast to this is the mellow music of 
the horns and strings which accompanies 
the procession that bears in the princess; 
and the final waltz of life and love 
brings the opera to-a pleasing termina- 
tion. 

The next novelty at the Metropolitan 
is Leo Blech’s “Versiegelt” (‘Under 
Seal”), which is in one act and will 


“so few modern operas end happily!” 


probably be sung on the same evenings 
with “Lobetanz.” Wolf-Ferrari’s “Donne 
Curiose” will follow soon, with Geral- 
dine Farrar in the principal réle. Wheth- 
er the “Cristoforo Colombo” of Fran- 
chetti will be produced seems doubtful, 
but the famous Russian opera, “Boris 
Godounoff,” will probably be staged, 
altho it is difficult to see how it can suc- 
ceed unless Chaliapine or Renaud is en- 
gaged for the all-important leading role. 
Among the promised revivals of operas 
not heard for some years, Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” Boito’s “Mefistofele” 
and Rossini’s “Wilhelm Tell” are of par- 
ticular interest. 

It must be said in behalf of the pres- 
ent inanager and directors of the Metro- 
politan that they are doing more for the 
American composer than was ever be- 
fore done for him. It is true that Victor 
Herbert’s excellent opera, “Natoma,” 
was not put on the Metropolitan stage 
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by Gatti-Casazza, but by Dippel and his 
(hicago-Philadelphia company. But the 
New York company produced Con- 
verse’s “Pipe of Desire” and would have 
staged Nevin’s ‘Twilight’ before the 
end of the last season had it not been 
found that it needed revising. It is in 
the repertory again, and in February or 
March those who are interested in home- 
made opera will have an opportunity to 
hear Horatio Parker’s “Mona,” the 
opera which received the $10,000 prize. 
Its libretto has already been published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., as a separate 
book, while the Schirmers have printed 
the score, so that there will be plenty of 
opportunity to “study up” beforehand. 
Professor Parker is not of the Strauss- 
Reger school, so it will hardly be 
deemed necessary to issue also a guide to 
the themes of his opera. 

Reginald de Koven, who undertook a 
few years ago to write a grand opera, 
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has not yet done so, apparently, but he 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of 
Grand Opera in English. The chief ob- 
ject of this society (which would inspire 
more respect if its chief advocate were 
not a translator of librettos) seems to be 
to persuade the directors of the Metro- 
politan to sing foreign operas in English 
versions. This would degrade our insti- 
tution to the level of foreign opera 
houses which are obliged to produce all 
operas in one language because they 
cannot afford to engage Italian singers 
for Italian operas, Germans for German 
operas, French for French operas. Most 
foreign vocalists would be hampered 


greatly if they had to sing in English, 


and it would take years and a congress 
of poets and composers to provide satis- 
factory translations. Those now avail- 
able are entirely inadequate. 


New Yor« City. 


What Is Life? 


BY PETER COOK 


(The following article was sent to us as a comment on an editorial note in our issue of 
November 12 on an utterance by Professor Verworn, an exchange professor at Columbia Uni- 


versity, in which he denied, from the side of science, the immortality of the soul. 


The pres- 


ent writer shows that altho he reaches the conclusions of materialistic philosophy, he reaches 


them from a quite opposite Monism.—-Ep1rTor. ] 


T would be difficult to mention a 
| name of greater authority in his 
special department, that of cellular 
physiology, than Max Verworn, and he 
has made all the world his debtor in 
writing that masterly treatise on the 
“General Physiology of Life,” which 
stands unsurpassed as an example of 
careful reasoning and lucid scientific ex- 
position. It is safe to say there is no 
man living who knows more of the mys- 
teries and secrets of nature hid away in 
the living organism than Professor Ver- 
worn, but it seems the American public 
wholly misunderstands him. He is be- 
ing taken for a materialist, while the 
fact is, to put it bluntly, so far as his 
philosophy goes, Professor Verworn 
does not believe in matter at all, For 


him, the final reality consists of nothing 
but psychical elements: he is a Psychic 
Monist. I need only refer to the sec- 
tion on Psychomonism in the first chap- 
ter of his ‘‘Allgemeine Physiologie,” 
pages 39 to 43, and will quote a few 
sentences : 

“There is only one thing existing, that is 
the soul (Psyche),” p. 39; “Attributes of 
matter are merely concepts of the soul”: 
“Material phenomena are properly explained 
only by being reduced to their psychic ele- 
ments,” p. 41. 

These fundamental conceptions un- 
derlie all that Verworn says, and since 
the American public is not over familiar 
with this sort of philosophy, it is no 
wonder he is misunderstood. To the 
question of the editor of THe INpE- 
PENDENT about “mechanistic force in- 
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herent in atoms,” as explanatory of life- 
phenomena, Professor Verworn doubt- 
less would answer that there is no me- 


chanistic force at all, for he says, page: 


43, an “atom is not an element of real- 
ity, but a complicated concept” [of the 
soul.] It is strange, then, that he should 
be accused of trying to get “rid of the 
invisible soul” when that is the only 
thing which he admits as the final reality. 

It is true Professor Verworn has al- 
ways been an opponent of vitalistic 
theories, but largely because in his phil- 
osophy he has no room for an ultimate 
distinction between matter and soul. He 
resolves all attributes of matter into con- 
cepts or elements of soul. It is hardly 
the Christian theologian, but rather the 
chemist and physicist, that will have his 
final quarrel with him. 

Such a monistic philosophy, it seems 
to me, should be very welcome to the 
theologians, for it is just as easy to 
draw conclusions from it, the exact op- 
posite of Professor Verworn’s. If the 
only actual existence there is, is the soul, 
it should not be difficult to prove all 
sorts of immortalities, but Professor 
Verworn is a scientist and does not draw 
such tempting inferences, he prefers the 
sourer grapes. 

On the other hand, however, it is true, 
Professor Verworn cannot be taken as 
a complete representative of modern 
scientific views. In a way he must be 
classed with the camp that would iden- 
tify life with organic chemistry and this 
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camp is losing ground in common with 
the adherents of the older Darwinian 
theories of evolution. With the waning 
faith of scientific men in the all-sufh- 
ciency of these older evolutionary views, 
there is something of a return to vital- 
ism, but it is of a different sort from 
that of Haller or Johannes Miller. To 
scientific men today life is a greater 
mystery than it ever has been to man- 
kind in the history of the world. All 
the new knowledge which the scientific 
laboratories have brought us has simply 
shown us how insufficient and utterly 
untenable all our theories concerning life 
are. We admit its existence as a reality, 
but we have not an adjective to qualify 
it. We know it is not a force in any 
ordinary sense of the term. It cannot 
be weighed or measured in footpounds, 
it is not an energy, exerts no pressure, 
cannot be converted into anything else, 
has no dimensions and no mass. It is 
not a chemical affinity. It is mere illu- 
sion to regard it as ever so tenuous an 
emanation of matter. It adds no new 
quality to any atom or molecule. It can- 
not abrogate, change or oppose any 
chemical or physical law. Yet it guides 
and directs both chemical and physical 
forces, exhibits purpose and will and in 
its higher spheres also sensation and 
consciousness. It is a pointblank con- 
tradiction and very nearly a philosophi- 
cal impossibility in scientific systems. 
What is it? 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Suppose 


BY WALTER KELLEY MORLEY 


Suppose the blossoms heaped upon men’s biers 
Were strewn along the highways of their life; 
Suppose the praises chanted in dead ears 
Were whispered tenderly in hours of strife; 
Suppose the hearts, that pour their bitter tears 
Upon our graves, had lent their strength in years 
When just one heart could turn a losing fight, 
And make us strong by Love’s supernal might; 


Suppose! 


Oconomowoc, Wrs. 


Only suppose! 











Journalism in Japan and America 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


‘Mr. Holt, our managing editor, has been journeying during the last four months thru 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria in company with Mr. Lindsay Russell, president of the Japan 


Society of New York. 


On November 11 a dinner was given in their honor at Tokyo by the 


International Press Association, an organization of the leading Japanese and foreign jour- 


nalists of the capital. 


S international friendship and trade 
depend upon the amount of accu- 
rate knowledge nations have of 

one another, it follows that the press, 
upon which the diffusion of intelligence 
most largely depends, is the most power- 
ful agency in existence for promoting 
good relations and international peace. 

But how can the peoples of any two 
countries understand each other—or, to 
be specific, how can the peoples of Japan 
and America understand each other—if 
Japanese journalists are ignorant of 
America and American journalists are 
ignorant of Japan? 

In the United States we have about 
2,500 daily papers, over 15,000 weeklies, 
and nearly 3,000 monthlies. Yet I doubt 
if there is a single one of the editors of 
these journals who can read Japanese 
and very, very few who have ever visited 
Japan. An exceedingly small number of 
American papers have a Japanese news 
service, tho much too brief and bare. 
Fewer still have special correspondents 
in Japan or print occasional articles 
about things Japanese. But even these 
journals have no knowledge of Japan 
based on any special or personal study of 
their responsible editors. 

Is it such a wonder, then, that when 
a misunderstanding arises, erroneous 
opinions about Japan, intentional and 
unintentional, are rife, and false public 
sentiment is engendered in America that 
does incalculable damage to our good 
relations ? 

In Japan, while many of your editors 
and reporters speak and read English 
fluently, and are therefore much better 
qualified to form correct opinions of 
America than our journalists are of 
Japan, I understand that your press 
service from America is even more in- 
adequate than is ours from Japan. T am 
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We herewith publish the substance of Mr. Holt’s remarks.—Ebp1TorR.] 


told you spend less than $13,000 a year 
on your news service and only $8,000 or 
$9,000 a year on your special corre- 
spondents, some of whom send you quite 
inferior matter from an American point 
of view. Your correspondents in the 
United States who are Japanese often do 
not understand sufficiently American 
conditions or the standing of our papers. 
Thus when a yellow journal in San 
Francisco publishes a slander about the 
Japanese, your correspondent at once 
cables it as representing the sentiment of 
California, if not of the entire American 
continent. 

Not only should you have better in- 
formed correspondents in the United 
States, but you might well consider the 
advisability of spending more money on 
your news service. News service and 
special correspondence perform entirely 
different functions in a newspaper. The 
news-gatherer cannot or should not color 
his dispatches with opinions and inter- 
pretations. The special correspondent, 
on the other hand, is expected to be an 
expounder rather than a reporter. As 
it takes a month, however, before his 
words can be read across the Pacific, 
there is always the danger that what ‘he 
says may become stale. If you could 
see your way to improve the quality of 
your special correspondence and at the 
same time increase the quantity of your 
cabled news, I think in the course of a 
reasonably short time it would have not 
only a very good effect on the public 
opinion of Japan in respect to America, 
but it would also prove a profitable 
money investment. 

In the United States I do not expect 
that our editors can be prevailed upon to 
learn Japanese. But it is quite possible 
that all our leading journals may be 
made to realize the importance of im- 








JOURNALISM IN JAPAN 


proving their Japanese news service and 
of printing more reliable material about 
Japan. 1t they could be furnished, say 
once a week, with an abstract in English 
of the more important editorials in the 
current Japanese press, and given such 
other printed matter as year books, 
digests of trade and commerce, a pub- 
licity campaign could be carried on with 
every expectation of most gratifying re- 
sults. With proper financing the Japan 
Society of New York, or the Oriental 
Information Agency, or some other spe- 
cially created organization composed of 
distinguished Americans and Japanese, 
whose names would be a guarantee of 
the quality and impartiality of the serv- 
ice to be rendered, could easily supervise 
such a bureau of Japanese information, 
and the American editors would wel- 
come its advent, and use the material it 
furnished, just as far as it had the ability 
to meet American newspaper needs and 
conditions. 

But the greatest thing of all at the 
present moment to promote good rela- 
tions between Japan and America would 
be, in my opinion, an exchange of visits 
of very distinguished American and 
Japanese journalists, traveling either in 
groups or individually, as may seem best. 
Suppose the editors or proprietors of 
say the thirty leading daily, weekly and 
monthly organs of American public opin- 
ion were selected to come to Japan next 
year and make you a three or four 
months’ visit, and then the following 
year a number of Japanese journalists— 
you would know how many—should be 
sent to the United States, is there any 
doubt as to the almost incalculable effect 
such an exchange would have on the 
good relations of our two countries, to 
say nothing of on the editors themselves. 

Such visits would probably cost more 
money than the editors could well pay 
out of their own purses, for editors in 
America are not all as rich as Mr. Pu- 
litzer, however wealthy they may be in 
Japan. Some of you may have heard of 
the American editor about to go to 
Europe who was asked by the publisher 
how he would like to have his salary sent 
him, and the editor replied, “In postage 
stamps.” 

The financial aspects of the matter 
might well engage the attention of the 
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peace societies and commercial organiza- 
tions of Japan and America, who, no 
doubt, could find ways and means to 
carry it into effect. 

A suggestion that 1 have met with 
here in several quarters is that the law 
of libel should be extended so as to pre- 
vent the publication of false news and 
rumors calculated to create ill-feeling 
and unrest. There seems to be no doubt 
that there is persistently and frequently 
promulgated in widely read newspapers 
both here and in America so-called “for- 
eign” news, fabricated for the purpose 
of political intrigue, class interest or 
mere financial profit. Such “forged” 
news poisons the hearts and minds of 
people against people and is calculated 
to lead to disastrous consequences. Sup- 
pose a paper that had libeled a friendly 
Power was brought into court and made 
to divulge the name of its foreign corre- 
spondent who sent the offensive news as 
well as the editor responsible for its pub- 
lication, and had to print on the front 
page in large type the verdict of the 
court, would not nearly all this slander- 
ing of nations by foreign papers cease, 
and a great step toward the prevention 
of international misunderstanding, en- 
mity and even war be taken? 

While in full sympathy with the main 
purposes of this interesting suggestion, 
I think there are some practical diffi- 
culties in the way of its adoption, at least 
as far as my country is concerned. It is 
true that the United States Congress 
could enact an international libel law 
applicable to papers having an interstate 
circulation, tho such a thing has never 
been done. Our libel laws have always 
been made by the separate States and 
not by the Federal Government. It is 
almost inconceivable that our forty-six 
State Legis’atures, or any considerable 
fraction of them, could be made to agree 
upon any one law. 

Then you must remember that the yel- 
low journals—and not all of them, either 
are about the only papers in America 
who libel Japan. By far the great ma- 
jority of American publications are as 
sincerely warm in their friendship for 
you as they were when they universally 
supported the cause of Japan in the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

Our yellow papers are issued and sold 
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in many daily editions. We have “Night 
Special Extras” published before 10 
o'clock in the morning. All these edi- 
tions are sold on the streets by newsboys, 
and not by subscription, as is generally 
the case in Japan. They will not be pur- 
chased unless it is announced in red ink, 
in type four inches deep across the page, 
that a sea serpent 1,000 feet long was 
seen in New York harbor, or that the 
French women are refusing to bear any 
more children, or that Japan is preparing 
to land 500,000 troops in California and 
fly over the Rocky Mountains in aero- 
planes to seize the rice fields of Louisi- 
ana. All these stories are more interest- 
ing to read about than our proposed 
humdrum arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France, or the dry statistics of 
the import trade in Japanese silk. 

I am far from making any wholesale 
condemnation of the yellow press. It 
champions the masses as no other papers 
do. It frequently forces reforms from 
selfish politicians and the privileged 
classes which all right-minded men agree 
ought to be granted. On the other hand, 
the yellow press appeals to the baser pas- 
sions of the populace, and as far as inter- 
national relations are concerned, it in- 
stils in the popular mind a_pseudo- 
patriotism which is little less than na- 
tional self-conceit. The yellow press 
always urges a big and ever bigger navy 
to avenge supposed insults. Of course, 
some rival power is only waiting a 
favorable opportunity to pounce on us. 
Fifteen years ago it was England. Ten 
years ago it was Germany. Now it is 
Japan. Shortly Japan will be forgotten 
and then doubtless we shall be warned to 
defend our hearthstones from our old 
and tried friend France. 

The danger is not so much from the 
utterances of after all a comparatively 
few yellow papers as from the fact that 
the other papers have not the necessary 
knowledge of Japan to correct all these 
slanders. 

I am happy to tell you, however, that 
the yellow press in America has already 
reached its zenith. We now are witness- 
ing a positive reaction against it. Tho 
it still wields great power thru its wide 
appeal to the masses, it is losing its pres- 
tige as a moral and political force, and 
that presages the dawn of a better day in 
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American journalism as weli as in inter- 
national relations. 

| have spoken of conditions prevailing 
in the press of America as far as Japan 
is concerned. Perhaps you will expect 
me to say something about the Japanese 
press. As I do not read or speak Japan- 
ese, I can make no personal comparisons 
of the press here and at home, and I am 
quite unwilling to offer you any second- 
hand opinions. 

Your foreign press, however—at least 
that which is written in English—I have 
read with much interest and some care. 
I think the news in your foreign press is 
well proportioned, the read:ng matter 
excellently written, and the editorials ex- 
ceptionally clever. On the other hand, 
the attitude of some of these papers is 
too often characterized by .a lack of 
courtesy and a plethora of hypercrit- 
icism, which I cannot but believe has 
tended to foment and maintain inter- 
national misunderstanding and ill will. 
Please do not misunderstand me. | have 
no fault to find with the attitude of these 
foreign papers which feel it necessary to 
criticise the Japanese Government. A 
critical press is a good thing for any 
government, and I see no reason why 
Japan should expect or desire to be an 
exception. What I refer to is its weari- 
some controversy over editorial state- 
ments in rival papers, such as American 
editors used to regale their readers with 
thirty or forty years ago, and in general 
making mountains out of molehills. 
Still, I am told that conditions in these 
respects were much worse in the past 
than they are now, so perhaps the bal- 
ance is on the bright side after all. 

In conclusion let me congratulate you 
on having formed in this city an Inter- 
national Press Association. We have 
press clubs in many cities in America. 
But I believe we have as yet no inter- 
national organization of journalists. The 
surest way for the press anywhere to 
work together for the common good is 
for the journalists to become personally 
acquainted. It is only when we do not 
know men that we distrust them and im- 
pute to them wrong motives. 

This association, then, should do a 
great deal of good in Japan and thruout 
the world. The foreign journalists will 
learn here from their Japanese col- 
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leagues the truth about Japan, and the 
Japanese journalists in turn can depend 
upon their foreign brothers to give them 
correct information about events in 
Europe and America. 

I trust the association will grow in 
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prestige and power until it has its own 
well-equipped clubhouse and is uni- 
versally recognized as standing for all 
that is best in the journalism of Japan 
and the Far East. 


New York City. 


An Answer to Dr. Sheldon 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


[We have received many answers from our readers to the recent article by Rev. Charles 


M. Sheldon. We print 


the following communication 


from Ex-Governor Garvin, of 


Rhode Island, who has devoted his time, when not engaged in politics, to the study and 


practice of medicine.—EDITor.] 


O every “Why?” enumerated by 
¥ Rev. Charles M. Sheldon in THE 
INDEPENDENT for November 23 
there is some answer. Perhaps not all 
of them can be answered completely and 
satisfactorily. 1 shall only deal with 
those which relate to physicians and 
druggists. 

One of his queries is, Why is it that 
a consulting doctor, when afterwards 
called up by telephone, refuses to 
answer the questions put to him by the 
husband of the patient? 

A physician in consultation, altho 
called in the interest of the sick person, 
is the guest of the attending physician. 
Any advice which he has to give as to 
treatment is directed to the attending 
physician. In accordance with our code 
of ethics the opinion of the consulting 
physician, both concerning treatment 
and the nature of the malady, must be 
given in the presence of his host. 

The reason for this provision of the 
code is not hard to understand. It is 
assumed that the family has confidence 
in its regular physician, or he would not 
be employed. Hence any information 
concerning the patient desired by the 
head of the family, who may be absent 
at the time of the consultation, is prop- 
erly received thru the host rather than 
thru the guest. Comment upon a case, 
additional to that given at the time of 
the consultation and in the presence of 
the family physician, may easily cause 


trouble both between the physicians and 
between the attending physician and the 
family. 

As to the income of physicians, sur- 
geons and clergymen, the question is 
asked by Mr. Sheldon, “Why” that of 
the last is smallest of the three. 

The average income of clergymen is 
found to be about $600. I have never 
seen that of physicians and surgeons 
stated, and indeed it is difficult to arrive 
at, since medical men have a fee systeni 
instead of a salary. Men at the top of 
the profession get large fees, especially 
the surgeons, but the average income of 
all is probably not much in excess of 
that received by ministers. It is esti- 
mated that practitioners of medicine and 
of dentistry get paid for not more than 
two-thirds of the work which they per- 
form, 

To the “Why” of charges made by 
druggists for the putting up of prescrip- 
tions, an answer may be found which 
possesses some weight. Pharmacists 
who fill prescriptions are obliged to keep 
in stock a large number of drugs, many 
of them expensive, and, all told, at a 
very considerable outlay. At least one 
person employed must be qualified for 
the business and paid a fair salary. Fur- 
thermore, every prescription filled means 
responsibility, and sometimes the ingre- 
dients cost the dealer many times five 
cents. 

Lonspatez, R. I, 
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Chesterton in Many Moods 


THE rapidity with which new books by 
Chesterton accumulate on the shelf of a 
reviewer gives grounds for the suspicion 
that he is a syndicate. Surely no one 
man, however large, could turn out so 
much and so varied work as he does. 
But, on the other hand, is there any man 
capable of serving as Chesterton’s proxy ? 
Doubtless it would be easy to imitate his 
tricks of style, but certainly not to equal 
his ingenuity in discovering novel points 
of view and his fertility in the invention 
of striking illustrations. Who else can 
mingle superficialities and profundities, 
absurdities and sublimities in such inex- 
tricably delightful confusion? 

Who else, for example, would use the 
detective story as a medium for the con- 
veyance of philosophical and moral les- 
sons? That is what he did in “The Man 
Who Was Thursday,” and now his 
theories of life appear under a new and 
much more subtle guise in The Innocence 
of Father Brown.’ The little, quiet, gray- 
eyed priest, with his air of guileless sim- 
plicity, outrivals the feats of Old Sleuth 
and Sherlock Holmes, for he is a true 
expert in criminology, trained by years 
in the confessional, wherein every peni- 
tent is a teacher. Chesterton’s method in 
these stories is much the same as he em- 
ploys in his essays; that is, he piles up 
paradoxical impossibilities, and then by 
some simple expedient resolves them into 
apparent reasonableness. The author’s ob- 
vious enjoyment of his own ingenuity 
adds to the reader’s delight. It would 
be interesting to know whether he has 
in mind the solution when he lays out 
the plot or whether he is not playing a 
game with himself, like jackstraws, 
pitting his skill as a disentangler against 
a muddle of his own making. 

But Chesterton, not content with his 
success in journalism, biography, literary 
criticism and fiction, longs for other 
worlds to conquer. He aspires to noth- 





“THe INNOCENCE OF FATHER Brown. 


By G. K. 
Chesterton. 


New York: John Lane Company. $1.30. 
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_of an empty day,” 


ing less than a national epic, and in The 
Ballad of the White Horse* he tells a 
tale of the ancient fight for Christian 
civilization against heathen nihilism. 
Now, when an Englishman takes to writ- 
ing poetry about Arthur or Alfred we 
naturally surmise that he has his eye on 
the laurel. The recent revival of pa- 
triotic poetry in England insures that 
there will be no lack of worthy candi- 
dates when the next vacancy occurs, 
whichever party may be in power at the 
time. Matched against Kipling’s im- 
perialistic verse we have, for instance, 
this ballad written by a “Little Eng- 
lander” if there ever was one. When 
Alfred in his retirement among the 
marshes of Athelney is called upon to 
drive the Danes from England, he re- 
plies: 


“When all philosophies shall fail, 
This word alone shall fit; 

That a sage feels too small for life, 
And a fool too large for it. 


“Asia and all imperial plains 

Are too little for a fool; 
But for one man whose eyes can see, 
The little island of Athelney 

Is too large a land to rule.” 


For Chesterton is not “an idle singer 
as Morris called him- 
self. He digs up the dust of one of the 
“seven sunken Englands,” not in an an- 
tiquarian mood, but in the true spirit of 
an ancient bard, to inspire us to present- 
day conflicts. Tho his verse is uneven 
in tone as well as meter, and his stanzas 
are apt to limp in their last lines, he has 
many striking images and unforgetable 
phrases. The Danes of our day against 
whom he would have us take up arms 
are the Neo-pagans, whose pessimism 
and amoralism are professedly based on 
scientific heredity and determinism. King 
Alfred, in his vision before his last great 
fight, even goes so far as to designate 
their books by name, a remarkable in- 
stance of prophetic insight. 





G. K. 
New York: John Lane Company. $1.23. 


2Tue BALtap oF THE Wuite Horse. By 
Chesterton. 
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“By terror and the cruel tales 
Of curse in bone and kin, 
By weird and weakness winning, 
Accursed from the beginning, 

By detail of the sinning 
And denial o° the sin; 


“By God and man dishonored, 
By death and life made vain, 

Know ye the old barbarian, 
The barbarian come again— 


“When is great talk of trend and tide, 
And wisdom and destiny, 

Hail that undving heathen 
That is sadder than the sea.” 


Traces of his interest in Alfred may 
be seen in several of the essays repub- 
lished in Alarms and Discursions;* for 
example, “A Romance of the Marshes,” 
that embattled island in the Parrett where 
King Alfred held his last fort against 
invaders “in that war that nearly washed 
us as far from civilization as the Solo- 
mon Islands”; “The White Horses” of 
Salisbury Plain, and “Ethandune,” the 
scene of Alfred’s victory, which can be 
located nowhere, “and yet but for this 
doubtful thing you would have probably 
no Daily News on Saturday and certainly 
no church on Sunday.” Alfred, he says, 
“was defeated by the barbarians again 
and again; he defeated the barbarians 
again and again; but his victories were 
almost as vain as his defeats. Fortunate- 
ly, he did not believe in the Time Spirit 
or the Trend of Things, or any such 
modern rubbish, and therefore kept peg- 
ging away.” It is impossible to specify 
all the other essays contained in this 
volume. The most characteristic, that is 
to say the best of them, are “Gargoyles,” 
“The Anarchist,” “The Sentimentalist” 
and “The Three Kinds of Men.” 

Chesterton is most effective, like medi- 
cines, when taken in small doses and at 
intervals. For that reason, pocket edi- 
tions of his writings are desirable, such 
as Five Types,‘ a little thin volume with 
pictures pasted in and containing essays 
on Byron, Pope, Stevenson, Rostand and 
Charles II, a selection from “Twelve 
Types.” 

The large volume of Criticisms and 
Appreciations of Dickens® is composed ot 





3ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘Five Tyres. By G. K. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

5SAPPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE WORKS OF 
CuHartes Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 


By G., 
$1.50. 
Chesterton. 
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his prefaces to the separate books of 
Dickens. Altho not so important a piece 
of work as Chesterton’s biography of 
Dickens, they are well worth bringing 
together in this form, because they form 
not only a brilliant piece of literary inter- 
pretation, but because they show that it 
is possible to write prefaces to the 
classics which will increase the desire to 
read the book instead of dampening one’s 
ardor at the start with a mass of dry and 
trivial details of the author’s life and en- 
vironment. Chesterton has the first re- 
quisite of a good introducer, an enthu- 
siasm for his subject and a belief in the 
importance of his message for the times 
in which we live. His comparison of 
Dickens and Thackeray, if not quite fair, 
has at least sufficient point to suggest 
thought. 

“Thackeray has become classical; but Dick- 
ens has done more; he has remained mod- 
ern.” 

“There was a painful moment (somewhere 
about the eighties) when we watched anxious- 
ly to see whether Dickens was fading from the 
modern world. We have watched a little 
longer, and with great relief we begin to real- 
ize that it is the modern world that is fading. 
All that universe of ranks and respectabilities 
in comparison with which Dickens was called 
a caricaturist, all that Victorian universe in 
which he seemed vulgar—al] that is itself— 
breaking up like a cloud-land. And only the 


caricatures of Dickens remain like things 
carved in stone.” 
But whether his medium is fiction. 


criticism or editorial, Chesterton is al- 
ways a moralist, differing, however, from 
most moralists in that he is never prosy 
and never directs his preachments at ob- 
solete evils and deceased sinners. He is, 
therefore, a man worth listening to, and 
few writers of today have a wider au- 


dience. Epwin E. Stosson. 
& 
The Cage. By Harold Begbie. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.20. 


“Becky Sharp said it was easy to be 
virtuous on ten thousand a year: Christ 
said it was impossible.” Mr. Begbie 
quotes the above sentence twice in his 
new novel, The Cage, but in his attitude 
toward divorce, which is the theme of 
the book, he repudiates the teaching of 
Christ on the subject, taking the extreme 
view that divorce is not justifiable even 
under circumstances of unusual hard- 
ship. Anne Peyton finds herself at nine- 
teen the wife of a man both drunken and 
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dissolute. When her life becomes intoler- 
able she leaves him and lives quietly and 
not unhappily with her grandmother, 
who is a remarkable and wholesome per- 
sonality. Years later, the husband re- 
forms his bad habits thru the influence 
of Christian Science, and sends for his 
wife. That is a bold outline of the story. 
The point is that there is not a particle 
of love for him left in his wife’s heart; 
there are no children to be considered ; 
she has learned to love a man who has 
always been noble, pure of mind and 
clean of life; she does not think of 
marrying him, but wishes his friendship 
and to live out her life in peace. Yet 
the Canon who advises her, and the au- 
thor himself, approve her return to her 
husband, “to save his soul and hers”; the 
acceptation of life’s “inevitable sorrow” 
is urged upon Anne. If it were “sorrow” 
alone, her mentors would be right, but 
they appear to ignore the spiritual de- 
gradation of a loveless marriage. Many 
will disagree with Harold Begbie’s ex- 
treme view, which is, of course, that of 
the Churchman, not so certainly that of 

Christ; but it is a tonic, bitter and brac- 

ing, after the malarial novels that take 

the other extreme of easy divorce for any 
trifling cause. 
& 

Social Forces in American History. By A. 
M. Simons. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

It is too early to say whether the true 
interpretation of modern industrial so- 
ciety is to be along the lines of “insur- 
gency” or socialism. These are certain- 
ly the two most active propagandas of to- 
day, and their adherents are equally clear 
and sure in the analysis of society to 
which their theories lead them. We have 
here an interpretation of American his- 
tory from the pen of a professional so- 
cialist, half-trained in Professor Turner’s 
theories of the West and Professor Com- 
mons’s doctrines of industrialism. It is 
interesting, inaccurate and biased. With 
rare success, the author has selected ex- 
ceptional and unusual incidents, upon 
which he has based his thesis of the up- 
ward struggle of mankind against the 
grasping capitalist. The book is full of 
the lingo of socialism, used, as so often 
is the case, in place of fact or argument. 
(ecasionally his descriptions, tho adverse, 
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are happy. We have enjoyed his com- 
ment upon the decade of the Centennial : 

“It was the time when the American dol- 
larocracy of beef, pills, soap, oil, or railroads 
became the worldwide synonym for the par- 
venu and the upstart. In literature it pro- 
duced the cheap, wood-pulp, sensational daily, 
the New York Ledger type of magazine, the 
dime novel, and the works of Mary J. Holmes, 
Laura Jean Libbey, and “The Duchess.’ In 
industry its dominant figures were J. Gould 
and Jim Fiske. In politics it evolved the 
‘machine, the ward heeler, and the political 
boss, with Tweed as the finished sample. Its 
religious life found expression in sensational 
revivals upon the one hand, and a cheap nega- 
tive atheism upon the other. In public archi- 
tecture it erected the hideous piles that now 
disfigure our cities, and for private homes it 
added the type of the ‘Queen Anne front’ and 
the ‘Mary Ann back.’ Its triumphs in scup- 
ture were the bronze and cast-iron dogs with 
which the millionaire decorated his front 
lawn. It moved forward to the music of 
Moody and Sankey hymns and ragtime 
bands, while its one contribution to the pic- 
torial art of the world was the chromo.” 
Were it not that he takes this sort of 
thing seriously, we should appreciate it 
as satire. If socialism is ever to receive 
a solid historical setting in America, its 
history must be based on facts less -dis- 
torted than these. No writer can have 
permanent value who can say and believe 
that “the organic law of this nation was 
formulated in secret session by a body 
called into existence by a conspiratory 
trick, and was forced upon a disfran- 
chised people by means of a dishonest 
apportionment in order that the interests 
of a small body of wealthy rulers might 
be served.” 

& 


Statesmen. of the Old South, or From Rad- 
icalism to Conservative Revolt. . By 
William E. Dodd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

We have come to expect graceful and 
illuminating biography from the pen of 
Professor Dodd, and this little volume 
justifies our confidence. None of the 
young Southern historians has an easier 
pen or a keener insight into the section 
whose history he has made known. Com- 
posed as popular lectures, these essays on 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun and 
Jefferson Davis contain much of interest 
to the general reader. They are non- 
technical and entertaining, and ought to 
be read by citizens who want to know 
what the new South thinks of the old. 
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The Kingdom and The Messiah. By E. F. 
Scott, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The relation of Jesus’s thought and 
teaching to the apocalyptic views cur- 
rent in his time is one of the most intri- 
cate and difficult problems in present 
day New Testament investigations. Pro- 
fessor Scott has singled out the two car- 
dinal apocalyptic ideas of the kingdom 
of God and the Messiah, and after trac- 
ing in outline the course of their devel- 
opment in the Old Testament and the 
later Jewish literature has considered at 
length the attitude and teaching of Jesus 
in reference to them. He adopts a modi- 
fied eschatological view, holding that the 
apocalyptic hope supplied Jesus with the 
basis and framework for His spiritual 
teaching and that some of His rules of 
conduct were meant only for the short 
period which would elapse befcre the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom. But Jesus, 
according to Professor Scott, differed 
from the apocalyptists in looking not for 
the destruction of this present world, but 
for its absorption to a large extent by the 
new kingdom which was near at hand. 
The author thinks that the consciousness 
of His Messiahship gradually took pos- 
session of Jesus’s mind until he fully 
identified himself with the traditional 
Messianic deliverer and expected to be 
the head of the kingdom which was soon 
and suddenly to be ushered in. In ar- 
riving at this conviction, however, Jesus 
modified the Messianic conception by 
transfusing it with His own lofty spirit. 
The conclusion of Professor Scott is that 
the apocalyptic elements in the Gospels 
form but the shell or necessary media for 
the transmission of Jesus’s message. 
which is the real kernel of Christian 
faith and has a truth and validity of its 
own not at all dependent on the acci- 
dents of revelation. The book is mod- 
erate and reverent in tone, and furnishes 
many sidelights on the interpretation of 
the Gospel narrative and teaching. Every 
chapter is marked by broad scholarship, 
clear expression and good judgment. 
The whole subject is presented in a wor- 
thy and untechnical way that invites the 
consideration of the candid reader, 


Literary Notes 


....Chundra Lela, by Rev. Z. F. Griffin, is 
the story of a Hindu devotee who afterward 
became 2 Christian missionary. The record 
of her early experiences is given almost en- 
tirely in her own language. (The Griffith & 
Rowland Press; 50 cents). 


....A discriminating and frank discussion 
of the questions involved will be found in 
The Moral Condition and Development of 
the Child (Doran; 75 cents), by W. A. 
Wright, Ph.D., D.D. The matter 1s handled 
in a fresh way and the style is brisk and at- 
tractive. 


....Choice selections from the spoken and 
written words of Robert Collyer have been 
made by Imogen Clark and put into the form 
of Thoughts for Daily Living (Boston: Am. 
Unitarian Association; $1). Both the con- 
tents and the cover suggest its appropriateness 
for a religious gift book. 


....Those interested in the movement for 
Commission Government in American Cities 
should see the November number of the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia; $1) which 
contains within its 300 pages 29 articles on 
principles, plans, problems, results and objec- 
tions. 

....The author of “Brain and Personality,” 
Dr. William H. Thomson has supplied much 
food for religious thought in his new book 
on Life, Death and Immortality (Funk & 
Wagnalls; $1) in which he considers some of 
the great mysteries from the standpoint of a 
man of science. His conclusions will be a 
support to faith. 


....The literature of the United States will 
be taught for the first time in South America 
at the University of San Marcos, at Lima, 
Peru, said to be the first established univer- 
sity of the New World. That institution has 
included it in its curriculum for the ensuing 
scholastic year, according to a report from 
Consul General William H. Robertson at Cal- 
lao to the State Department. 


....From the Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan’s rapid pen come three new volumes 
which will interest many readers. Another 
installment of The Analyzed Bible is added to 
the volumes already published in that series, 
treating in analytical fashion the Book o/ 
Genesis ($1). Two volumes are at hand in 
the series of Living Messages, which set forth 
the truths of the Bible in a synthetical way 
Genesis to Esther and Job to Malachi (each 
$1) cover the Old Testament, and present the 
gist of the messages of these books in ser 
monic form. (Revell.) 
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....Two addresses which Canon Henson 
delivered before non-conformist assemblies 
last spring on phases ot Christian union are 
now published with an Introduction and some 
sermons on the same subject in a small vol- 
ume entitled The Road to Unity (Doran; 75 
cents). Canon Henson hopes for better 
things thru mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation. 


...-Prof. Hugh Black has added a fourth 
volume to his Friendship Series, dealing with 
the subject of Happiness (Revell; $1.50). 
Like his previous books, it is characterized 
by a pleasing style, cheerful tone and reli- 
gious outlook. Professor Black has sought 
with much success to put his philosophy of 
life into the terms of daily experience and 
allow it to be tested by the many instead of 
judged by the few. 


....The Marnage Portion, by H. A. Mitch- 
ell Keays (Small, Maynard; $1.35), like the 
writer's former novel, “The Road to Damas- 
cus,” is a story of the romantic side of faculty 
life. The professors, their wives, daughters 
and sweethearts, are human, “all too human” 
as here depicted, and surprisingly unmoral 
persons. We had thought that most of the 
professorial group were swayed by conven- 
tion, but in The Marriage Portion convention- 
ality seems a discarded cloak. 


..-.The first part of II Corinthians con- 
tains Paul’s conception and defense of his 
apostleship, and is thus the most elaborate 
biblical discussion of the principles, motives 
and ideals which are involved in the Gospel 
ministry. Prof. A. T. Robertson, of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary has 
elucidated these chapters and applied Paul’s 
lofty interpretation of his mission to the prob- 
lems of the preacher today in a book of en- 
couragement and good cheer entitled The 
Glory of the Ministry (Revell; $1.25). Dr. 
Robertson writes with large sympathy for the 
men who face trying conditions in the minis- 
try of the present time, but he believes that 
it is quite possible for the true preacher to 
participate in Paul’s exultation and joy. 


.... The George H. Doran Company is 1s- 
suing a series of theological works in uni- 
form style at the very moderate price per 
volume indicated in the title, Dollar Library. 
The list comprises books by various well 
known theological writers which have proved 
to be of more than temporary value in direct- 
ing religious thoughts. We have already re- 
ceived Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Brace’s Gesta Christi, and two 
of the earlier books of the late Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, The Training of the Twelve and The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ. Other vol- 
umes are promised in the near future. 
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Pebbles 


Man is the only creature endowed with a 
soul and a face, with the option of saving 
whichever he likes —Puck. 


“Dogs your wife want a vote?” 
“She wants two,” replied Mr. Meekton; 
“mine and hers.”—lWashington Star. 

“Is this fresh air experiment of yours a 
tentative one?” 

“Quite so. I’m camping out.”—Baltimore 
American. 

KNnicKEr—What influenced your son in his 
choice of a college? 

Bocker—He picked the one whose yell was 
best suited to his voice—Yale Record. 


“Yes,” remarked the telephone girl as she 
gazed out at the waves and wondered what 
their number was, “I am connected with the 
best families in our city."—Catholic Universe. 


WE read of one man who was mistaken for 
a woodchuck and shot. There is one thing 
in favor of mushroom hunting—an innocent 
bystander is in no danger of being mistaken 
for a toadstool—Toledo Blade. 


“SHINE yer boots, sir?” 

“No!” snapped the man. 

“Shine ’em so’s yer can see yer face in ’em,” 
urged the bootblack. 

“No, I tell you!” 

“Coward!” hissed the bootblack—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


PEMMICANIZED POEMS. 


The Iliad. 
BY MR. HOMER. 


The verb “pemmicanize” derives from the noun 
pemmican, and means “to reduce to pemmican’’; and 
pemmican means—Odd, isn’t it? Almost everybody 
owns a dictionary. 

Helen, knitting, rolls her eyes; 
Paris, naughty, cops the prize. 
“Here the gossips will betray us; 
Skip and sting old Menelaus.” 


Awful scandal to the Greeks; 
Menelaus vengeance seeks ; 
Loudly holler hoi polloi; 
Boats set out to conquer Troy. 


Gods mix in and ten years spent; 
Much artistic temperament ; 
Agamemnon bokoo say, 

Takes Achilles’ girl away. 


Hector gets a dirty deal; 
Arrow 1n Achilles’ heel; 
Gents get cloven to the chine; 
Rough house all along the line. 


Old Cassandra prophesies, 
Doesn’t get a single rise; 
Alternating gloom and joy; 
Curtain cue: A horse on Troy. 


—Chicago Tribune 
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The Peace Treaties 


Ir is expected that the Senate will take 
up for consideration, the second week in 
January, the peace treaties negotiated by 
President Taft with England and 
France. Will the Senate ratify or reject 
them? This is the most important ques- 
tion now before the American people. 

The majority of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, headed by Senator 
Lodge, has reported against the provi- 
sion in the treaties in which the question 
as to whether a given dispute is “justici- 
able” or not may be referred to the com- 
mission of inquiry for arbitration. They 
do this on the ground that such a provi- 
sion is “unconstitutional” and “breeds 
war.” 

The argument that this provision is 
“unconstitutional” is specious for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The Constitution pro- 
vides that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” This power is absolute, and 
without qualification or reserve, except 
that it must not otherwise infringe upon 
the Constitution. No Senator contends 
that the treaties make any such infringe- 
ment. Therefore the Senate can ratify a 


treaty referring any or all questions to 
arbitration. Tho they have never yet 
sanctioned a treaty of absolutely unlim- 
ited arbitration, because no President has 
yet submitted one to them, they have the 
right to do so whenever the proposition 
is submitted. They have, however, sanc- 
tioned some. twenty-three treaties with 
our sister nations in which all disputes, 
save those involving “national honor,” 
‘vital’ interests” and the “interests of 
third parties” are referred to arbitration. 
President Taft now invites them to sanc- 
tion treaties in which all disputes, save 
those that are not “justiciable,” shall be 
referred to arbitration. The majority of 
the Foreign Relations Committee make 
no objection to this provision. But when 
the President asks them to refer to arbi- 
tration the mere detail of whether a 
question is or is not “justiciable,” they 
balk on the ground that they are abdi- 
cating their treaty-making functions 
under the Constitution. As arbitration 
in the first instance is much more far- 
reaching and all-inclusive than in the 
second, tho nowise different in principle, 
it follows that they are swallowing a 
camel and straining at a gnat. 

Looking at the question from another 
standpoint, we may say that the special 
commission of inquiry, under the pro- 
posed treaty, must exercise either an 
administrative or judicial function. If it 
is administrative, Senators can have no 
objection to it on principle, for they 
have frequently delegated administrative 
power to bodies like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while the President, 
in certain reciprocity treaties, has been 
allowed to fix rates on his own discre- 
tion, and an act of Congress is in force 
even providing that 
“the Postmaster-General, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the President, may nego- 


.tiate to conclude postal treaties or conven- 


tions, and may reduce or increase rates of 
postage on mail matter conveyed between the 
United States and foreign countries.” 

If, however, the function of the com- 
mission of inquiry is not administrative, 
but judicial, then the Senate on principle 
has the equal power to refer to it a spe- 
cific subject for arbitration. To deny 
this is to deny that the Senate can make 
an arbitration treaty, which is contrary 
to fact, and therefore an absurdum. 

The argument of Senator Lodge and 
his misguided colleagues that the treaties 
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“breed war” is hardly possible to dis- 
cuss seriously and respectfully. What 
does the great State of Massachusetts, 
the torchbearer of the world’s peace 
movement, say to such casuistry on the 
part of her senior Senator? There are 
now two methods in existence for the 
settlement of international disputes. One 
is war, the other the Hague Court. A 
nation can choose either alternative with 
perfect legality. But here appears Presi- 
dent Taft, who has actually succeeded in 
securing the promise of Great Britain 
and France to abandon war and here- 
after settle all disputes at The Hague 
that can be settled by a court of law. 
He proposes, in other words, to give the 
Hague Court jurisdiction, That is the 
greatest step ever taken by a man in his 
position in all history toward the goal of 
universal peace. .And Senator Lodge 
says it “breeds war”! 

Now, despite all the quibbles of the 
opposition, it looks as tho the treaties will 
be ratified. Still, we advise no one to 
abate one jot or tittle of his supreme 
endeavor to exert whatever influence he 
can upon the Senate during the next few 
weeks. The great Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1897, between Great Britain 
and the United States, failed of passage 
in our Senate by only,three votes of the 
required two-thirds majority. Two votes 
cast the other way—the ballot of a single 
State—would have saved the day. It is 
not unlikely that if the treaties fail at the 
present session the vote of one State may 
be the deciding factor. 

There are forty-eight States in our 
Union. Will the people of any one of 
them run the risk of letting their serv- 
ants in the Senate put back the whole 
peace movement a generation? 

Let every man, woman and child in 
America now support President Taft in 
his great “Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence.” 

) 


Persia Overpowered 


A CERTAIN man was on the road from 
Susa to Persepolis. He was weak with 
travel, and he was sore, and tottered 
and stumbled on the way, but he had not 
yet lost courage and hope that he would 
reach the end of his journey. And it 
happened that a certain skilled physician 
past that way, and he gave him wine and 
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assured him that he would soon be 
strong. But as it happened, there were 
two strong men who had been following 
the traveler, and they had agreed that 
they would strip him and divide his 
goods between them. But when they 
saw the physician helping him, and 
feared he would escape them, they 
rushed upon him with violence. He was 
unarmed, and the physician had no 
sword. With swords and spears they 
drove the physician away, for he could 
not resist, and then they took the trav- 
eler’s goods, and left him lying wounded 
to die on the highway. When did this 
happen?. Last week. 

We do not say that these two strong 
men were equally cruel. One of them 
would have left him a little money to 
continue his journey, but the one named 
Russia was the stronger and more de- 
termined, and the one named Great Brit- 
ain yielded and gave help. Is it a para- 
ble, a fable? No, it is very truth. 

Consider the shame of it all. Persia 
was weak, and was trying with good 
hope to organize a worthy republic. It 
had patriotic citizens, but the nation had 
been debilitated and impoverished by a 
very bad government. This it had over- 
thrown. The Shah had been expelled. 
In order to reorganize its finances on a 
sound and honest basis it had called a 
skilled American administrator and com- 
mitted its interests to him. But mean- 
while Russia and Great Britain had re- 
solved to divide the control and ulti- 
mately the possession of Persia between 
them, and the able and hopeful effort of 
Mr. Shuster to aid the young republic to 
independent strength did not please 
them, so Russia took a miserable pretext 
to drive him out, and Great Britain as- 
sented, perhaps unwillingly. This is not 
yet formal annexation, but when Russia 
takes the ‘administration of Northern 
Persia and drives out its officers by force 
of arms, it is virtual annexation; and 
when Russia takes Northern Persia we 
may expect Great Britain to take her 
half. Is it not now the ethical principle 
of the robber nations that when one 
seizes territory the others must have 
“compensation.” 

The world has seen a disgraceful act 
done. It is the good old rule, that they 
should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can. They could, 
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and Persia could not prevent rt. Where 
was the Nonconformist conscience we 
used to hear of? And where were the 
provisions of the Hague Conference? 
This was just the case in which Persia 
would have been justified in summoning 
Russia before the Hague Court, if there 
had only been time; but Russia gave her 
no time. Russia simply laid down the 
ultimatum, “Submit, and do it imme- 
diately. Dismiss Shuster straightway or 
we will enter Teheran with an army and 
put him out.” 

So Persia is overpowered. The beau- 
tiful resolves of the Powers at The 
Hague are despised and flouted. A coun- 
try of magnificent history and good 
promise is humiliated and its very 
nationality seems likely to be absorbed, 
even as Poland was divided between its 
stronger neighboring states. ‘The story 
is a shame to the twentieth century. - We 
can take only the slender satisfaction that 
it was an American who tried to reju- 
venate the memories and the might of 
Susa and Persepolis. 


a 
An Eastern Republic 


As we write the question of the future 
of China is yet under discussion, whether 
it is to be a republic or a monarchy, or 
whether China is to be divided, the 
northern part a monarchy and the south- 
ern portion a republic. Apparently two 
men—Yuan Shih-kai-and Wu Ting-fang 
—must settle that between them; a tre- 
mendous responsibility to rest on the 
shoulders of two men. 

Meanwhile two Powers of the first 
rank, Great Britain and Japan, who are 
in close alliance with each other, and 
who claim to have a predominant interest 
and influence in the East, even as against 
Russia, might be united in favor of the 
monarchy. There is every reason why 
they should, for that is their own form 
of government. Japan is close: at hand, 
and were China to become a republic, 
and then to develop a national conscious- 
ness, as she is very rapidly doing, and 
with it to adopt all the implements and 
powers of modern Western civilization, 
as she is sure to do, she would be an un- 
desirable neighbor to Japanese imperial 
government. The Japanese are a people 
who would be quick to desire the utmost 
democracy conceivable, no matter for 
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how many centuries they have been 
taught the doctrine that every blessing is 
the fruit of the virtue of the Mikado. 
Japan has had one tremendous political 
and social renovation within half a cen- 
tury, and this gives promise that they 
might have another. Japan would not 
prefer a republic just across the Eastern 
Sea, only a few hundred miles from 
Nagasaki to Shanghai, or, indeed, only 
just over the border of Korea. 

But the interest of Great Britain in 
the question is much more intimate. The 
victory of Japan over Russia in the late 
war had a tremendous influence on all 
Asia. It gave rise to the cry over the 
whole continent of Asia for the Asiatics. 
It was felt in India, and it must remain 
a disturbing factor there. If Japan can 
withstand the Great Bear of Europe and 
maintain her own supremacy, many an 
intelligent and ambitious native of India 
has asked and is still asking, why India 
should remain subject to a European 
Power. It is not enough to answer that 
in no period of its history has India been 
so peaceful, for sentiment, the sentiment 
of patriotism, and the desire for self- 
government, often rise far above mate- 
rial advantage. If, now, China should 
create another mighty revolution in the 
East, and should overthrow its Manchu 
throne and establish a republic, the influ- 
ence in India would be very great, and 
might be dangerous for the rule of Great 
Britain. The maintenance of the present 
imperial government in China, even 
under a constitution, would have little 
effect in India, but a republic would be 
startling and provocative. 

We may then anticipate that every in- 
fluence that these two allied Powers, 
Great Britain and Japan, can use to 
strengthen the hands of Yuan Shih-kai 
will be put forth. We believe the people 
of China are tired of an Emperor and 
his court at Pekin, and would abolish the 
dynasty. We call attention to the appeal 
of Wu Ting-fang to the nations of the 
world, which we print on another page. 
It gives admirably the case of the people 
for a republic. It calls attention to the 
fact that China has no privileged class of 
nobility, as has Japan, and as has Great 
Britain. Drop the Emperor and the 
country easily falls into a republican 
form of government. Our own Govern- 
ment will be appealed to for support of 
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the form of government for China which 
we reject for ourselves. A multitude of 
young men in China, taught in this coun- 
try, familiar with its institutions, led by 
one who as Chinese Minister to Wash- 
ington had every opportunity to learn 
what a republic is, and who diligently 
improved his opportunities, believe an 
Emperor is neither a help nor an orna- 
ment in national development. We trust 


that our Department of State will be so- 


far true to the principles of our own 
institutions that it will not aid other aims 
of Great Britain and Japan in China, but 
will consider the people of China them- 
selves. Even more true is it that it 
would be a shame for our Government 
to make a fifty-million-dollar loan in 
which American bankers have a share, 
an influence for helping the imperial 
party as against the republican. A great 
Chinese republic would be a majestic 
spectacle to the world, and safer for the 
world than any centralized imperialism. 


wt 
John Bigelow 


TuHat years add dignity no one can 
deny, but only to a life which is in itself 
worthy. Hoary hairs are a crown of 
glory, but not unless they are found in 
the way of righteousness. No one could 
see John Bigelow in his later years—and 
it is only in his later years that this gene- 
ration has seen him—without being 
struck with his dignity of carriage, the 
appearance of which was enhanced by 
the thought that before those who saw 
him were born he was doing a full man’s 
work with distinction for his country. 
He died in his ninety-fifth year, and only 
a few months ago he delivered over to 
the City of New York the Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden libraries in order to create 
one great public library, in an address 
of singular spirit and propriety. Be it 
remembered that it was seventy-six years 
ago that he graduated from Union Col- 
lege, and that he was United States Min- 
ister to Paris five years during the Civil 
War. When he came to New York to 
enter on the business of law the city was 
only a small town. It was not built up 
above Houston ‘street, and the omnibuses 
did not run above Twelfth street. Be- 
yond was all vacant lots, orchards or 
pastures. 
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During all these years, even to his last 
days, Mr. Bigelow was a servant of the 
public. By the time he was forty years 
old he had acquired a sufficient property, 
so that he could give himself to public 
affairs, for he felt that it was his privi- 
lege and duty to serve not himself, but 
the people. He wrote much on public 
questions, an associate with William 
Cullen Bryant in the ownership and con- 
duct of The Evening Post, and was 
ready to accept the position of Consul- 
General and later of Minister in France. 
It was the critical period in our history, 
and most delicate and important service 
had to be done wisely and strongly. He 
loved Paris, and while living there de- 
voted himself also to important historical 
researches in the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was his predecessor at that 
court, and he published most of the 
result of his original studies. 

He was a prolific author, confining 
himself mostly, except in his last years, 
to history and economics. It was in 1850 
that he published his studies, after a visit 
there, of the conditions in Jamaica after 
sixteen years of freedom from slavery. 
Then followed his “Life of Fremont,” 
for he was one of the founders of the 
Free Soil party, and lives and works of 
Franklin, Tilden and Bryant. 

He was attracted to these men from 
his love of public affairs. As appears 
from his early association with Martin 
van Buren in political anti-slavery, he 
was devoted to freedom and equality, 
and this directed his earnest passion in 
behalf of freedom of trade and against 
protection. On this subject he wrote 
much, and yet he did not desire to create 
a business convulsion by a sudden aboli- 
tion of tariff duties. He would have had 
them gradually reduced, year by year, so 
that trade could accommodate itself 
easily to a more legitimate and equal 
basis. He was a believer in woman suf- 
frage, but even this was in his mind 
associated with free trade, as when he 
said: 

“The exclusion of women from the fran- 
chise, like the discouragement of our foreign 
commerce by the tariff upon our imports, re- 
sults exclusively from the greed and selfish- 
ness of men. Whenever the word has gone 
forth from Washington that every custom 


house on the coast of the United States has 
been converted into a storehouse or a school- 
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house, I think we will be able to name about “Air ships! Wireless telegraphy! The 
the time when women will get the franchise.” new things are innumerable. But the tariff 


At present it looks as if he had put We have always with us.” 
off too far the time for the enfranchise- One cannot gain a full account of the 
ment of women; but he said later: breadth of John Bigelow’s interests un- 


JOHN BIGELOW IN THE STUDY OF HIS HOUSE IN GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 
This photograph was taken last winter, and shows the author-statesman surrounded by the books he read, in 
the ninety-third years of his life. Mr. Bigelow dictated the third volume of his uncompleted ‘“Retro- 
spections of a Long Life” in this room in the course of the same year. 








less he considers his spiritual and mys- 
tical side. In 1882 he wrote a “Mono- 
graph on Molinos the Quietist,” and in 
the last few years, besides his “Recollec- 
tions of a Baby Life,” he published “The 
Useful Life a Crown to the Simple 
Life,” “What of Man is Not His Own” 
and on “Dreams.” His tone of mind led 
him to take special interest in the “corre- 
spondences” of Swedenborg, and for 
years he was connected with the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, and he presided 
at the fiftieth anniversary of that church 
in this city, and told how he had, fifty 
years before, when in the West Indies, 
begun the study of Swedenborg’s works, 
and had devoted much time to them for 
twenty years. 

John Bigelow was an aristocrat in his 
tastes and a democrat in his principles. 
He was an idealist and yet a man of 
practical affairs, but his activities were 
based on solid principles. He was a 
dreamer of dreams and a seer of visions, 
and yet intensely interested in organized 
politics. He loved his country devotedly, 
and during the Civil War published a 
book in France to warn Frenchmen 
against being misled into supporting 
secession. This he could do with author- 
ity, for he was during that war our Min- 
ister to Paris. He was one of those 
broad, balanced men who are called on 
for advice and service, and he never 
thought himself too old to seek to serve 
his country. Such men are the crown of 
glory to the nation. 


a 
The Tariff in Congress 


Mr. Tart has sent to Congress the re- 
port of the Tariff Board concerning 
wool and woolen goods. It is the re- 
sult of a careful and non-partisan inquiry 
as to costs of production here and 
abroad. It makes no recommendations, 
but it shows plainly, as the President 
says, that many of the tariff rates are 
prohibitory and greatly in excess of the 
difference in production costs. He asks 
Congress to reduce them. How much 
should be cut off he does not say. Nor 
does the Board’s report show to what 
point the rates should be shoved down. 
It does not show this because there is a 
broad range of costs of production here 
as well as in other countries, The cost 
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of producing wool is nearly twice as 
much in some wool-growing States as it 
is in others. The cost in South America 
is a little more than half of the average 
here; the cost in Australia is said to be 
little or nothing, because of the revenue 
from mutton. It will be seen that it 
would be impossible for the present 
Board or any other to say what that dif- 
ference is, which, according to the Re- 
publican doctrine of protection, should 
be covered by a tariff duty. There are 
similar difficulties with respect to the 
cost of woolen goods. 

There is a difference in favor of the 
foreign producer, and the welfare of our 
wool and woolen goods industries de- 
pends largely at present upon protective 
duties which take it into account. But 
the duties are too high. Congress must 
say how much should be taken off. It 
has the aid which is given by an admira- 
ble report of fac's, but this report is not 
a guide that shows just what the rate 
should be. 

Both. parties now hold that there 
should be a large reduction. To this ex- 
tent they are in agreement. The Re- 
publicans would have the new rates de- 
termined in accordance with the protec- 
tive doctrine that the difference in pro- 
duction costs should be covered by them ; 


the Democrats would have them fixed: 


without regard to protection, but in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine that such du- 
ties should be for revenue only. In fact, 
however, in this matter the two parties 
are not far apart. The same schedule 
of reduced rates might satisfy both and 
be in accord with both of the two con- 
tending doctrines or principles. 

But no one expects that there will 
be an agreement in Congress as to the 
wool and woolens schedule or anv other. 
It is difficult to predict with confidence 
what will take place, but there will be a 
Republican bill and a Democratic bill, 
and there are indications that the Demo- 
cratic bill will not bé accepted in the 
Senate, while the Republican bill will 
find no favor with the House majority. 

It is unfortunate that the two parties 
cannot now, as both seek reduction, 
come together, agree upon reduced rates 
and unite in subjecting the schedule to 
thoro reform. This could be done with- 
out a surrender by either party of the 
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doctrine to which it is loyal. But a 
Presidential campaign is at hand, and 
each will maneuver for advantage. On 
the Republican side the maneuvers will 
really be for defense, altho some in that 
party at Washington do not appear to 
think so. It is asserted by careful ob- 
servers there that a considerable number 
of Republicans desire to make the tariff 
an issue in the campaign, upon the basis 
of the Tariff Board’s report and an ex- 
pected refusal of the Democrats to give 
it weight. We do not see that the Re- 
publican party can hope to gain any- 
thing next year from a campaign dis- 
cussion of the tariff. If its leaders are 
wise they may do something to reduce a 
little the weight of the burden imposed 
by the Payne-Aldrich revision of 19009, 
but that revision promises to be like a 
millstone attached to the party’s neck. 


& 


The Political Suffrage 


THE new year will not bring votes to 
women in England and it will give 
women in the United States who now 
have the ballot a chance to show what 
they intend to do with it rather than the 
emotional exhilaration of seeing a con- 
siderable lengthening of the list of com- 
monwealths in which adult suffrage, re- 
gardless of sex, prevails. From the stand- 
point of men and women of the soberer 
sort among women suffragists the Amer- 
ican situation is not deplorable. From 
the standpoint of the serious minded, re- 
gardless of bias on this question, the 
English situation is not reassuring. 

For many years a million more or less 
of English women, representing a good 
deal of property, education and social 
dignity, have enjoyed the municipal fran- 
chise. About 2,500,000 English men 
have not yet obtained the right to vote. 
By comparison with the women who 
vote on municipal matters these men are 
not desirable factors of the collective 
British sovereign. They are propertyless 
and relatively ignorant. A business man 
would much prefer to take the advice of 
the million half enfranchised women to 
that of the two and one-half millions of 
unenfranchised men. 

It is not a secret that the English suf- 
fragets have been fighting for the full 
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enfranchisement of the women who al- 
ready take some part in public affairs, by 
voting on municipal matters. Not many 
of the suffraget leaders have felt it wise 
to demand universal adult suffrage. 
Such a measure would at one stroke add 
13,000,000 of voters to the British elec- 
torate, and no government would dream 
of seriously proposing so radical a step 
under any circumstances, and particular- 
ly in a country where it would give wo- 
man a balance of political power, with a 
clear majority of a million women voters 
in excess of men voters. 

This is the juncture at which Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. Lloyd-George, with a 
cleverness which the suffragets regard as 
little short of diabolical, come forward 
with a propositon to give the ballot to 
the 2,500,000 unenfranchised men. Such 
a bill will naturally obtain support from 
many groups. Some radicals will ap- 
prove it, on principle. Anti-woman suf- 
fragists will generally see in it an effec- 
tive device for the time being. Various 
political interests will calculate what they 
have to obtain by appealing to the new 
electorate. Nobody will for a moment 
believe that the bill can be amended to 
include 11,000,000 women. 

It is generally conceded that if the 
democratic demand for “one man, one 
vote” shall be conceded in England be- 
fore the better qualified women are given 
the parliamentary suffrage, it will indefi- 
nitely postpone the full enfranchisement 
of women, for it is only the more radical 
political groups, including, of course, the 
Socialists, that do not shrink from ad- 
mitting to the full franchise several mil- 
lions of extremely ignorant, very poor 
women, admittedly good material for the 
mob spirit to play upon. 

Political cleverness does not always 
accomplish its purpose, and it may seri- 
ously be questioned whether the English 
Government is not making a profound 
mistake in this case. England is facing 
serious issues. In no other land is the 
non-property owning population so enor- 
mously preponderant over the property 
owning minority. In no other are the 
political forces hurrying the state so rap- 
idly into radical experimentation. The 
political enfranchisement of the million 
well qualified women who have the mu- 
nicipal franchise would be a conservative 
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measure, ‘To withhold the ballot from 
them, and give it to two and a half mil- 
lions of admittedly ignorant, and, all in 
all, rather brutalized men, is a perilous 
step. 

& 

This question is 
often asked. The 
Manchu rule _ has 
continued for 260 years, and the Chinese 
hate it as much as ever. It is not so 
much because they are an alien race, for 
they are not very alien, and they have 
adopted many Chinese customs. Nor is 
it because they compelled the Chinese to 
wear the queue, for they got quite as 
much used to it as Armenians have to 
the red Turkish fez. The real reason is 
to be found in the words of the baby 
Emperor in that most remarkable edict 
of October 30: 

“When I urge reform, the oisicials and gen- 
try seize the opportunity to embezzle. hen 
old laws are abolished, high officials serve 
their own ends. Much of the people’s monty 
has been taken, but nothing to benefit the peo- 
ple has been achieved. On several occasions 
edicts have promulgated laws, but none of 
them have been obeyed. The people are 
grumbling, yet I do not know; disasters loom 
ahead, but I do not see.” , 

Poor little baby of five years! Poor 
China! But the confession penned by 
the Prince Regent is true. The chief 
cause of discontent has been the rapacity 
of officials. Now China rebels, and it is 
not unlikely that she will be the first 
Eastern republic, for the slow-moving 
East has begun to move at last. 
Js 
A New Educational Senator Boynton, of 
Authority the California Legis- 
lature, is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan. It is not 
without interest to observe what kind of 
resolution so well educated a gentleman 
has introduced into the State Senate. 
The preamble asserts that at a meeting 
of a teachers’ institute an address was 
made asserting that there was no op- 
pressive justification for the War of the 
Revolution, and that the Boston Tea 
Party was a case of malicious destruc- 
tion of private property. To prevent 
such teachings of disloyalty the bill pro- 
poses that no such teaching shall be 
allowed in the schools of California, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 


Why the Chinese 
Hate the Manchus 


and that the Governor be requested to 
make investigation, and if he finds any 
textbooks used or any teachers employed 
guilty of teaching “such false and dis- 
loyal and iniquitous” views, he take steps 
“to weed forever such traitors out of the 
school system of California.” If such a 
resolution, now sailing joyously thru the 
legislature, should be passed, there will 
be no need hereafter for historical re- 
search; the legislature may tell us what 
to believe, like the Vatican’s Biblical 
Commission. 
& 


Dr. Newman Smyth pro- 
posed some time ago to get 
over the infelicity under 
which clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are not allowed to recognize as 
ecclesiastical equals ministers of other 
denominations not episcopally ordained, 
by a dual, or, rather, a composite ordina- 


Ordinations 


tion in future of candidates for ordina-. 


tion in non-episcopal Churches. He 
would have Episcopal bishops invited to 
take part in such ordinations, adding 
their supposed apostolic succession to the 
merely spiritual succession of other 
Churches. Propositions of this sort 
have failed of assent, and now Mr. Seth 
Low, formerly president of Columbia 
University and Mayor. of New York 
City, makes a somewhat wider proposi- 
tion. He observes that there is differ- 
ence among denominations as to valid 
ordinations, and he proposes to unite the 
denominations in their ordination serv- 
ices. He would have a number of them, 
thru their Catholic and Protestant, Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian ministrants, pres- 
ent and take part in ordinations, so that 
whatever supposed virtue each could give 
would be imparted, and if this were car- 
ried on for a generation or so, all clergy- 
men would receive ordaining grace of 
every sort, and nobody could find fault. 
But the fact is that Catholics could not 
be persuaded to take part in such a serv- 
ice; and among Protestants there is no 
trouble about this question of orders ex- 
cept with a single denomination, which 
requires ordination to be by bishops. 
This process would provide ordained 
ministers to satisfy everybody, but not 
ordaining bishops. Further, we do not 
believe that Mr. Low could persuade his 
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own General Convention to allow such a 
mixt service. It has not yet even joined 
the Federation of Churches. Again, we 
fear that it would not be easy to con- 
vince the non-episcopal Churches that it 
would be right for them so far to give 
countenance to what they believe to be a 
superstition that they would invite bish- 
ops to come and by putting hands on the 
heads of the candidates to convey what 
they hold to be an imaginary grace. 
Union when it comes must be spiritual, 
not tactual. 
ad 

The diplomatic clash with Ger- 
Potash many over the potash contracts 

resulted in a failure for our 
claims. Unlike our own treatment of 
monopolies, the German Government 
favors and helps them, and when the 
German potash mines get to cutting 
prices competitively, the Government 
stepped in and compelled the breaking 


‘of the foreign contracts at reduced 


prices. This set our Department of 
Agriculture to searching for sources of 
potash in this country, for we are send- 
ing $15,000,000 to Germany for potash 
as a fertilizer, as Germany has a prac- 
tical monopoly in its mines. Congress 
allowed $12,500 to the Department of 
Agriculture and $20,000 to the Geolog- 
ical Bureau for the search for American 
sources. The drillings failed to reach 
any available potash beds, and the effort 
to extract the desired substance from 
salt brines gave little hope of any avail- 
able supply. Then after searching the 
continent, Secretary Wilson explored the 
ocean, and there he seems to have found 
what he wanted and our farmers greatly 
need. Along the California and Sennen 
coasts there are dense forests of sea- 
weed or kelp, some of them five miles 
long and two miles wide. The two prin- 
cipal species grow a hundred feet long, 
and if cut they will reproduce themselves 
annually. They take in potash salts 
from the ocean, as plants do from the 
soil, and a quarter or more of their 
weight is in potash salts, available for 
agricultural use. The Department re- 
ports that a million tons a year. can be 
obtained, worth $40,000,000, while the 
by-products, such as iodine, could be 
made to pay the cost of extraction. This 
alone will justify all the expense of the 


Department of Agriculture, if these 
anticipations piove correct, and we see 
no reason why they should not. Japan 
has already set the example. 
x 

The Gaulois, of 
Changing the Calendar Paris, a royalist 

paper, is respon 
sible for the announcement that the Pope 
has resolved on changing the liturgical 
year. Up to now Easter has been fixed 
in sequence to the course of the sun, It 
came on the Sunday following the four- 
teenth day of the vernal moon. It thus 
ranged from about March 23 to April 
25. Hereafter, beginning with 1913, 
Easter will be celebrated on the first 
Sunday of April. Hence the feasts of 
Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity, Corpus 
Christi, Sacred Heart as well as Lent 
will be no longer movable, but practically 
immovable, for the first Sunday can only 
fall between the first and seventh day of 
the month. This fixedness affects Lent 
also, as well as the number of Sundays 
following the Epiphany and Trinity. 
Among Catholics the real beneficiaries, 
who, too, may have had a hand in the 
new Easter date, are publishers of litur- 
gical books. Again, the hard-working 
every-day priest will no longer have to 
carry two breviaries toward the close ot 
the various seasons of the year. But 
how about the Protestant Churches, who, 
on leaving Rome, carried along not only 
the fundamental doctrines, together with 
scholastic philosophy, but also in great 
part the liturgical year. In adopting the 
old Catholic rite of Salisbury — the 
Sarum—the Anglican Establishment took 
it all. The others observe Lent, Easter, 
Pentecost, Trinity and so on like Catho- 
lics. Now Anglicanism and orthodoxy 
must conform or else present to Chris- 
tendom a double liturgical season. This 
exists in Russia and elsewhere wherever 
the Greek Church is found, nor will it 
pay any attention to this latest Roman 
departure. How about those States of 
the Union where Good Friday is a legal 
holiday? In the statute creating it they 
implicitly accepted the Roman Good Fri- 
day. Should Rome and the Protestant 
world divide, where will the States 
stand? It all seems a fair warning to 
our legislatures to hold aloof from any 
identification with Church festivals. 
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Greek in Oxford We have noted the fact 
and America that convocation—which 
means the 7,000 grad- 
uates who have the Oxford degree of 
M. A., have defeated the proposal to al- 
low candidates for honors in mathematics 
or science to enter without offering 
Greek ; that Greek is to be compulsory in 
the future as in the past—correspondence 
since received shows that this result was 
reached in opposition to the advice of the 
majority of the best Greek scholars in 
England. The professor of the depart- 
ment in Oxford is the distinguished 
Grecian Gilbert Murray, whom we ex- 
pect to see in this country the coming 
spring, warned the M. A.’s that if they 
resisted the result might be the total abo- 
lition of Greek as a requirement for any 
applicant. By a vote of two to one the 
resident teachers in Oxford favored re- 
laxing the present rule to the extent pro- 
posed. They are the ones responsible for 
the conduct of the university, and are 
educated in Greek, but they see no sense 
in requiring students of science or mathe- 
matics to know Greek, any more than in 
this country the Hebrew professors think 
that all theological students should give 
one or more years to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which they will have quite forgot- 
ten five years later. Professor Murray 
does not at all wish Oxford to go as far 
as our American universities and colleges 
are going, which now so generally make 
Greek optional to everybody who seeks a 
degree. We here need more Greek rather 
than less, and we hope that a result of 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s visit to Amherst 
will be to help classical culture. 


& 

We have recognized the fact that a 
certain element—we are glad to believe 
a minor one—in the Federation of Labor 
really favors violence and even murder. 
It calls itself Socialistic, but is not truly 
such, but being really anarchistic masks 
under the name of Socialism and tries 
to capture the labor organizations. Such 
a Socialist body we have here in New 
York, and the other day it called Wil- 
liam D. Haywood, who escaped convic- 
tion for the murder of Governor Steu- 
nenberg, in the labor troubles of Idaho, 
to speak to them on the McNamara 
dynamitings. He gave them what they 
wanted. He told them that he was not 
a law-abiding citizen, and they ought not 
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to be. He was with the McNamara 
boys. He believed in coercion, direct 
warfare, and he gloried in the dynamit- 
ings. That is, he incites to riot and 
murder, and he finds adherents. 

se 

We observe that the assumption of the 
government of the Kongo by Belgium 
has led to real reforms in administration. 
In the Belgian Chamber of Deputies an 
investigation has been ordered into 
charges that certain Belgian missions 
were distilling and selling alcoholic 
liquors and using corporal punishment, 
such as chaining and flogging, forbidden 
by law, and that officials were still seiz- 
ing by force natives as laborers. Never- 
theless, the general testimony is that the 
barbarities which shocked the world have 
been greatly reduced. 

& 

There has been widely distributed an 
anonymous attack on the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, of this city, charging that 
it expends only 26 per cent. of its receipts 
on the relief of the poor, while the rest 
goes for salaries and office expenses. 
That is true, and it is right, for the soci- 
ety was not organized to give relief, but 
to make investigations, to conduct a 
school for charity workers, and to com- 
bine the activities of several societies for 
the amelioration of social conditions. 
The reports made do not at all justify the 
attack. 

as 

One of the recommendations of the 
Farmers’ National Congress in Colum- 
bus in October, which we failed to men- 
tion in a late issue, was a demand that 
Congress enact a law which would for- 
bid those engaged in interstate traffic to 
carry intoxicating liquors into “dry” 
territory. The Supreme Court has de- 
clared State laws to this effect unconsti- 
tutional, and if a Federal law can save 
the prohibition States from being flooded 
by liquor introduced for the purpose of 
selling it illegally, a real evil will be cor- 
rected. 

& 

We are requested by the Christian 
Science. press representative to correct 
our statement that the mother of the 
child who died of diphtheria was convict- 
ed for not calling in a physician. We 
are told that the case was indefinitely 
postponed. 
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Fire Prevention Day 


Tue Southwest of today is not back- 
ward, whatever might have been said of 
it in years “befo’ de wah.” Insurance 
Commissioner Ballard and State Fire 
Marshal Hammonds prepared a program 
for the celebration of Fire Prevention 
Day in Oklahoma, and the celebration 
was held on December 15. To insure a 
success the program was sent to all the 
teachers in the schools of the State, with 
the request that they emphasize the im- 
portance of the occasion to the school 
children. The program included, in ad- 
dition to “America” as an opening song, 
and the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, essays or compositions on 
“Some Fires I’ve Seen,” “The Chicago 
Fire of 1871,” “The Iroquois Theater 
Fire,” “The Collinwood School Fire,” 
and ‘‘Fire Waste and How to Prevent 
It,” together with recitations appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Statistics do not make the most in- 
teresting “copy” for essays, but statistics 
of our fire losses are at least impressive. 
The fire loss in the United States and 
Canada for the month of November was 
nearly nineteen millions, according to the 
Journal of Commerce. The comparative 
tabulation by months is as follows: - 


1909. 1910. 1g91!. 

January ....... $22,735,000 $15,175,400 $21,922,450 
February ...... 16,131,000 15,489,350 16,415,000 
OS eee 13,795,400 18,465,550 31,569,800 
[ae 19,345,300 18,091,800 17,670,550 
DE Kvsbetcane 17,360,400 18,823,200 21,422,000 
OS eee 14,435,900 13,183,600 20,601,950 
ee 15,830,900 26,847,900 25,301,150 
August +++ 16,423,000 21,570,550 12,662,650 
September ..... 15,043,000 11,700,000 11,333,250 
October ....... 17,765,200 37,183,300 13,945,000 
November ..... 14,808,550 16,407,000 18,680,600 





Total 11 mos.$183,673,650 $212,942,650 $211,614,400 


The principal losses of the month 
were: London, Ont., business buildings, 
$870,000, and Ogden, Utah, business 
buildings, $750,000. 

& 


CaTTLe insurance has been common in 
Germany for more than a century. In 
1909 there were twenty-eight large mu- 
tual aid and seven private companies do- 
ing this class of business. The cattle in- 
sured with German societies represent a 
capital of about $175,000,000. 


Says the London /nsurance Journal of 
the British workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem: 

“The ‘fine art of malingering!’ Whatever be 
the future in store for the other arts, this ap- 
pears to be distinctly developing under the fos- 
tering influence of the compensation acts. A 
recent case in a London police court illustrates 
the danger. A builder’s laborer claimed com- 
pensation for injury to his fingers, which had 
been crushed in November last year, and since 
then he had not tried to get work. The med- 
ical referee who examined him said that if the 
man had gone to work when apprised by the 
doctor, he would now be perfectly well. The 
judge thought the man had behaved very un- 
reasonably, and made an award for one penny 
a week without costs. The exaggeration of 
claims for alleged injury, real or fictitious, 
seems likely to be increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the operation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unemployment insurance bill. Friendly socie- 
ties, as they now exist, are deeply and intensely 
interested in preventing malmgering in any of 
its forms. Under the bill they will be released 
from all anxiety on this score. Government 
will be bound to see that every member gets 
his full benefit for his payments, and the loss 
must fall on the national exchequer, which will 
have no power to reduce the sick rate.” 


& 


SAvINGs bank life insurance seems to 
be passing beyond the experimental 
stage. Dividends were declared last 
week by the insurance departments of 
the Whitman Savihgs Bank, at Whit- 
man, and the People’s Savings Bank, at 
Brockton—both in Massachusetts. Five 
thousand policyholders are interested in 
this new form of insurance, and more 
than two million dollars of insurance is 
in force. 

& 


Tue Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has filed its report upon the ex- 
amination of the Penn Mutual Life. The 
report shows the company’s income in 
I9QIO was $24,231,257.50, of which 
amount the premiums yielded $18,529.- 
895.90. Of the $16,178,651.89 disbursed 
the policyholders and beneficiaries re- 
ceived $11,952,162.66. At the end of the 
year the total admitted assets were $116,- 
803,021.49, which was a gain of $11,149,- 
709.59 during the year. The surplus at 
the end of the year amounted to $4,- 
611,381.13. 
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Revised Crop Estimates 


IMPORTANT changes in totals were 
made last week by the Government in its 
final report on the crops. The quantities 
heretofore assigned to a majority of the 
cereals were largely reduced, 200,000,000 
pounds were added to the crop of to- 
bacco, and a sharp revision of the quan- 
tities reported for last year’s harvest 
gave a new basis for comparisons. [or 
example, last year’s crop of corn is no 
longer 3,125,713,000 bushels, but must 
he counted as only 2,886,260,000, and 
60,000,000 bushels have been cut from 
the accepted total of last year’s crop of 
wheat. In last week’s INDEPENDENT 
were published the latest official esti- 
mates available at that time, with the fig- 
ures for last year’s crops, as they had 
been accepted for twelve months. Be- 
low are shown the final figures for ror1 
and the revised totals for 1910: 


I9gil. 1910. 
Corn ...........-+2,531,488,000 2,886,260,000 
Winter wheat 430,656,000 434,142,000 
Spring wheat 190,682,000 200,979,000 - 
\ll wheat 621,338,000 635,121,000 
Oats .........-.+ 922,298,000 1,180,513,000 
Barley 160,240,000 173,832,000 
PO 50s -~iccee) Se 34,807,000 
Buckwheat 17,549,000 17,598,000 
Flaxseed .. 19,370,000 12,718,000 
ere 22,934,000 24,510,000 
Potatoes 292,737,000 349,632,000 
Hay, tons .. 47,444,000 60,978,000 
Tobacco, lbs. .. 905,109,000 1,103,415,000 
Cotton, bales 14,285,000 11,041,563 


So far as this year is concerned, we 
see reductions Of 240,000,000 bushels of 
corn, and 34,000,000 of wheat, with in- 
creases of 50,000,000 bushels of oats and 
200,000,000 pounds of tobacco. We have 
already spoken of the revision of last 
vear'’s figures with respect to corn and 
wheat. It also adds 50,000,000 bushels 
of oats, 10,000,000 bushels of barley, 
10,000,000 bushels of potatoes, and 119,- 
000,000 pounds (12 per cent.) of tobac- 
co. These changes are required by the 
reports of the Census Bureau. They 
compel revision of accepted estimates of 
consumption per capita, reserves, etc. It 
is noticeable that the value of this year’s 
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crops (cotton excluded) named in the 
table above exceeds the value of last 
last year’s by $190,000,000, altho this 
year’s quantities are much less. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Cotton Congress, at a meeting in 
New Orleans last week, adopted a plan 
which, it is hoped, will reduce the cot- 
ton acreage next year by 25 per cent. 
There are to be State organizations, with 
subdivisons for counties and townships. 
Solicitors will be employed to secure re- 
duction pledges, if possible, from all 
planters. 

ad 

.... The output of petroleum in the 
United States last year was 209,556,048 
barrels, or 14 per cent. in excess of the 
record output of 1909. This country 
produces nearly two-thirds of the 
world’s supply. 


....A 12-foot vein of anthracite coal, 
which will yield 10,000,000 tons, was 
discovered two or three weeks ago near 
Freeland, Pa., in a place where it had 
been believed that search for such de- 
posits would be useless. 


....Canada’s foreign trade in the last 
fiscal year was increased by $76,000,coo, 
and $61,500,000 of this addition was in 
commerce with the United States. Gre»t 
Britain’s gain was only $2,250,000. Im- 
ports from this country were increased 
by $51,000,000. 

....A recent report from the Census 
Bureau shows that from 1904 to 1909 
the capital invested in the manufacture 
ef clocks and watches was increased by 
36 per cent., to $57,500,000, and the 
value of the output by 18 per cent., to 
$35,197,000. A gain of 54 per cent. 
raised to $67,380,000 the capita! invested 
in the manufacture of cutlerv and tools, 
the value of the products advancing by 
37 per cent. to $53,266,000, In the man- 
ufacture of confectionery 44,638 persons 
were employed in 1909. They received 
$24,752,000 in salaries and wages, and 
the value of the annual output was in- 
creased in the five years by 55 per cent., 


to $134,796,000. 
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The Man Who Made a Million From Nothing 


Remarkable Career of a Real Estate Wizard Who Seems to Know 
Just When and Where New York’s Next Growth Will Occur 


BY WALTER BINNER 


MAN who has made a cool million in a few 
years without a dollar of original capital 
can tell you some extremely interesting things. 

Good luck had seated me in the suburban train 
next to John W. Paris, president of the Real Es- 
tate Exchange of Long Island, and I got him 
talking. 

“I began in real estate’on my own account a 
little less than seven years ago with a capital just 
a few hundreds less than nothing!”’ he said with 
a broad smile. 

“You newspaper men 
month’s hard study to some 
murder mystery. I decided 
to be a Sherlock Holmes to 
the real estate question. 

“T studied the growth of 
the city for the past century 
and made tables showing 
the steady increase in val- 
ues. I found out why 
growth occurred, and where 
it would be quickest. 

“When I mastered my sub- 
ject I soon found men with 
capital who were glad to 
have me operate for a half 
interest in the profits. I 
have never made a dollar in 
my life without at the same © 
time making a dollar for 
some one else.” 

“What are the best profits 
you have made?” 

“Tn active markets I have 
made for. myself and my 
friends 500 per cent. per an- 
num. My first operation 
was to buy with only $7,000 
cash a small acreage tract 
which we improved and re- 
tailed within one year tor 
a net profit of $112,000. That is $16 to $1. 

“Next I bought 33 acres at Woodside, L. IL. to 
‘which another tract was added later. This was 
only five years ago. Above one million in divi- 
dends has already been divided by this company. 
Our profits for four years were fully 250% per 
annum.” 

“But how are these enormous profits possible?” 
I exclaimed. “Are they not exceptional and do 
you not at times make losses on some pur- 
chases ?” 

“Not only have T never made a loss on New 
York City property, but I have never made a pur- 
chase which did not show a substantial advance 
the first year. Unless I am sure it will do that, 
I will not buy. ' 

“The Woodside Heights Realty and Develop- 
ment Company gained and paid in five years 
profits equal to 43 times its capital stock. It has 
now been liquidated, 


sometimes apply a 





JOHN W PARIS 


“The Queensboro Corporation paid 300% profits 
the first year, then increased its capital stock 
purely out of profits from $3,000 to $100,000. 
After it had paid 28% on the increased capital- 
ization. 

“The Paris McDougall Company operated on 
a capital of $10,000 during four years’ time. — It 
has paid out in dividends twenty times its cap- 
ital stock and has now been wound up 

“The awkwardness of beginning and liquidat- 
ing sO many companies suggested to me three 
years ago the wisdom of creating a permanent 
holding company capable of 
paying for, developing, and 
handling a great many dif- 
ferent purchases. With this 
in mind I organized the 
Mutual Profit Realty Com- 
pany under a charter giving 
it the widest privileges. 

“This company put up a 
cash capital of $100,000 as 
a guaranty fund, investing 
it in first-class free and 
clear real estate at the first 
station on the new Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel lines, eight 
minutes from the heart 
of New York. To provide 
further capital for purchas- 
ing and handling desir- 
able properties it issues 
Profit-Sharing Bonds which 
guarantee and pay 5% 
interest and in addition 
share in two-fifths of the 
profits. 

“This company has been 
most successful. There is 
an automatic arrangement 
for an annual examination 
of its affairs by its bond- 
holders. At the last examination they found 
that every man who had $100 invested dur- 
ing the fiscal year earned $5 interest and was 
entitled to $17.60 as his share of the increase in 
values. 

“Our little magazine, Realiy Profits, contains a 
full report of the examining board of bondhold- 
ers, showing profits gained, a full report on its 
hooks by public auditors, and a complete 
explanation of this bond plan of investment. 
It will be sent free to all readers of Tue In- 
NE PENDET. Address Mutual Profit Realty 
Company, Suite 424, 1320 Broawday, New York 
City. 

“Our progress has been so satisfactory, and last 
year’s profits of 22.6 per cent. per annum were so 
large, that those who cam spare small sums 
monthly from their incomes, or have cash in 
amounts from $100 up should investigate at once 
in order to secure full profits.” 
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_ The following dividends are announced: 


Bank of New York, semi-annual, 7 per cent., 
payable January 2, 1912. 

Citizens’ Central National Bank, quarterly, 114 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

East River National Bank, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

First National Bank of Brooklyn, quarterly, 
2 per cent, extra 2 per cent., payable January 
2, 1912. 

First National Bank, Paterson, N. J., quar- 
terly, 3% per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Garfield National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable December 30, Iort. 

Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 per 
cent. payable January 2, 1912. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

Merchants’ National Bank, N. Y. City, 3% per 
cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

National Park Rank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able January 2, Io12. 

N. Y. County National Bank, semi-annual, 20 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912, 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 14 per cent., pay- 
able January 2, 1912. 

Bank of the Manhattan Co., semi-annual, 7 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

The Mutual Bank, 4 per cent., payable January 
2, 1912. 

Bowery Savings Bank. semi-annual, 3%4 per 
cent. per'annum, payable January 15, 1912. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank. semi-annual, 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable January 15, 1912. 

German Savings . Bank, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. per annum. 

Greater New York Savings Bank, semi-annual, 
3% per cent. per annum, payable January 10, 1912. 

Harlem Savings Bank. semi-annual, 3% per 
cent. per annum, payable January 15, 1912. 

Irving Savings Institution, semi-annval. 3% per 
cent. per annum, pavable January 15, 1912. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-annual, 3% 
per cent. per annum, pavable January 15, 1912. 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 3% per cent.,. per 
annum, payable January 18, rorz2. 

Columbia Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., pay- 
able December 30, 1ort. 

Flatbush Trust Co., semi-annual, 4 per cent., 
payable January 2, 1012. 

Fulton Trust Co., semi-annual, § per cent., pay- 
able January 2, 1912. ‘ 

Lawyers’ Title Insufance and Trust Co., 3 per 
cent., payable January 1, 1912. 

Trust Co. of America. quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable December 30, tort. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 14 per 
cent.. payable February 1, 1912. 

Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rv. 


Co., quarterly, preferred, 11%4 per cent., payable 
January 20, 1912. 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co., semi- 
annual 6 per cent., payable January 29, 1912. 

Michigan Central RR. Co., semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable January 20, 1912. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons 
from Des Moines & Ft. Dodge RR. Co. First 
Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, payable on and af- 
ter January I, I9I2. 

M. S. & N. I., semi-annual 6 per cent., payable 
February I, 1912. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 
preferred, $2 per share, payable January 15, 1912. 

Susquehanna Railway, Light and Power Co., 
common, I per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 


American Telephone and Telegrapl,Co., cou- 
pons from 4 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, 
payable January I, I9!2. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co, $2 per 
share, payable January 15, 1912. 

Assets Realization Co., 7 per cent. per annum, 
payable January. 2, 1912. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent., payable January 2, 1912. 

E. W. Bliss Co., quarterly, preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable January 2, 1912. 


Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
per share; quarterly, common, $1 per share, both 
payable January 15, 1912. 

United Gas and Electric Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 2% per cent., payable January 15, 1912. 

United States Finishing Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., quarterly, common, 1 per 
cent., both payable December 21, 1911. Coupon 
No. 15 on consolidated mortgage 5 per cent. gold 
bonds, and coupon No. 21 on first mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of Sterling Dyeing and Finishing Co., 
payable January 1, 1912. 

Westchester and Bronx Title and Mortgage 
Guaranty Co., semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable 
January 6, 1912. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co, 
quarterly preferred, 134 per cent., payable De- 
cember 30, IQII. 


SpectAL DIvipENDs. 


The directors of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
voted last week a special extra Io per cent. divi- 
dend to stockholders in addition to the regular 
quarterly disbursement of 5 per cent. and set 
aside a snug lump sum for distribution among 
the employees as New Year’s gifts, altogether an 
expenditure of more than $150,000, payable on 
January 3. The bank’s latest return showed sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $2,400,700 on a cap- 
italization of $1,000,000. he company was or- 
ganized in 1869 and is the oldest trust company 
in Brooklyn. Charles M. Pratt has resigned as 
trustee of the company. He recently retired as 
vice-president and director of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, so that he could devote 
more time to the interests of the Pratt Institute 
the Thrift and his many other interests. 

The Fidelity Trust Company declared a Christ- 
mas dividend of 2 per cent., payable December 
21, and a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., pay- 
able January 2, to stockholders of record De- 
cember 20. This makes a total of 8 per cent. 


dividends paid during the year. 
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Trade Mark 


FINE FURS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























In exquisite original designs, together with the most beautiful and effec- 
tive Parisian and Viennese models, are now to be seen in our show rooms. 
Every choice and -fashionable fur is represented in this collection. 

Our assortment of the latest novelties in neckwear and muffs is very 
large, and the combination sets in rich contrasting furs are particularly stylish. 

Motorists will find here a large and varied assortment of coats and wraps. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42d Street 


NEW YORK 



































BLICK eect 


Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of other 
makes at about 1-2 the usual prices. 





New No. 8 Model Visible Writing 


Over 125,000 in use Send for Catalogue ’09 


The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; possesses 
the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any of the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES BET- 
TER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SATISFAC- 
TION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER MADE. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 













\ us later for urging you to it. 









Underwears come and underwears 
go, but “JAEGER” goes on for- 
ever! If you have not yet wintered 
in Jaeger Underwear, it is never 
too late to begin. You will thank 


Seven Weights to choose from 


Catalogue and Samples free on 
request> 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.'s Own Stores 
WHEW YORK: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
BROOKLYN : 504 Fulton St. BOSTON : 228 Boylston St. 
PHILA.: 1516 Chestnut St. CHICAGO: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in All Principal Cities 
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vose PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qualities 
of the vOSe Piano are only x - laiaed by the exclu- 
sive patented features and the high-grade material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction, The vose is anideal piano for the home, 
Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the United States free 
ofcharge, Satisfaction guaranteed. Libera) allow- 
ance for old pianos and time payments accep 

FREE-—If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
you.our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives ful) 
information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
Boston, Mass. 














LAWYERS 
MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


RICHARD M. HURD, President 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
Netting 434 Tax Exempt 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
59 Liberty Street 
MANHATTAN 


184 Montague Street 
BROOKLYN 











The only Salesrooms in 
Greater New York for 


Che Celebrated 


SOHMER 


Pianos 


Are located in the.... 


Rew Sobmer Building 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 320 Street 


The “Sobmer” 


HEADS THE LIST OF THF 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Hitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,5¢ WALL Some NEW YORK 


“= in 


Chartered by the Sod Zz New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was yr and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $1 was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, b: e the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company 
has insured property 
value of 

Received premiums thereon to the 
extent of 


Tages i ny 
will Issue ‘Policies ‘Mak jot Making Lost Pay- 


$24,863,270,381.00 


241,665, 299.04 

Paid losses during that period. . 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 86,410,870.00 


78,964,480.00 
7,446,390.00 
amounts to 


21,256,755.45 
On December 81, 1910, the a 
of the Company d to.... 13,274,497.90 


The profits of the company covet to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
mineees during the year, thereby reducing the 
0 

For such ch dividends, certificates are Me ‘oe 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
in wef Me: charter. 





A. RA President. 

CORNELIUS ELDER, Vice-President. 
WALTER WOOD P ARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, ice-P 


resident. 
JOHN H. JONES StEWART 4th Vice-President. 
. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
































